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Editorial Comment 


“Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional edu- 
cation fraternity. In its nature it shall present 
three aspects: namely, the professional, the fra- 
ternal, and the honorary. The chief purpose of 
Phi Delta Kappa shall be to promote free public 
education as an essential to the development and 
maintenance of a democracy, through the con- 
tinuing interpretation of the ideals of research, 
service, and leadership. It shall be the purpose 
of Phi Delta Kappa to translate these ideals into 
a program of action appropriate to the needs of 
public education.” 
CONSTITUTION 1938. 


ONE AGENCY responsible for implementing the 
resources of the fraternity in the fulfillment of its 
purposes is the council. 

PHI DELTA KAPPA The council is the legis- 
MARCHES ON lative body of the frater- 
nity and meets biennially 

on the odd-numbered years. Its next meeting will 
be held in the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, December 
28-30, and it promises to be among the most im- 
portant in the history of the organization. This 
is largely due to the increased number of delegates, 
the acquisition of full rights and privileges by the 
delegates of field chapters, and the importance of 
increasing the functional aspects of our program. 
Certain definite aims, purposes and outcomes 
were in the minds of those who founded the fra- 
ternity. These have not yet been fully realized. 
These objectives must be visualized by each mem- 
ber and accepted by him as a personal challenge. 
The vitality of his membership will be measured 
by the acceptance by him personally of his respon- 
sibility for cooperation with his brothers in the 
fraternity. Those chosen by members for respon- 
sible places must strive at all times to make the 
fullest cooperation of all members possible. A 
program must always be projected which is di- 


l 


rected to the improvement of all phases of edu- 
cation. 

The membership of Phi Delta Kappa is com- 
posed of men whose lives are dedicated to the ad- 
vancement and enrichment of education in all of 
its aspects. This connotes membership for them 
in other organizations with similar commitments. 
If the fraternity formulates a program that in- 
trigues the enthusiastic support of its members, it 
fits them more completely to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to other organizations with similar purpose. 
There need be no conflict of purpose or practice 
through this duality of interest. 

The type of man who affiliates with Phi Delta 
Kappa is invariably professionally minded and re- 
sourceful. The council provides opportunity for 
its members either directly or indirectly to partic- 
ipate in determining the program and policies of 
the fraternity. There are bound to be conflicting 
notions regarding the character of these matters. 
The council provides for free expression regard- 
ing issues and the rationalization of these issues 
through democratic procedure. The council is a 
representative assembly with agenda anticipating 
most points at issue. These agenda are made avail- 
able to chapters in advance of the meeting. This 
makes it possible for all members to be informed 
and to express through their delegate their posi- 
tion on all issues. 
the most promising circumstances the will of the © 
majority seldom results in action which will be . 
universally approved. The degree to which the 
council reaches decisions which can be accepted and 
supported universally must determine to a consid- 
erable extent the enthusiasm with which members 
lend their support to the program adopted. 

In conformity with legislation of the 1937 coun- 
cil, this issue of the magazine contains in outline 
the major issues to be considered in the 1939 coun- 
cil. Although September first was established as 





It is obvious that even under ' 
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the dead line for proposals, consideration of im- 
portant matters submitted subsequent to that date 
is promised. The early submission of proposals 
assures more enlightened consideration. The prog- 
ress of council sessions will be accelerated and the 
energy of delegates conserved through the earlier 
submission of proposals. 

Certain problems have been in the hands of au- 
thorized committees during the current biennium. 
The personnel of these committees has appeared 
previously in the magazine. We appreciate the 
acceptance by busy men of our invitation to serve 
on these committees. Invariably they have given 
generously of their time and talent in serving the 
fraternity under the direction of the chairman of 
each committee. By this means and many others 
available to our members, service becomes a reality. 
We are grateful to all who have served in any 
capacity throughout the biennium. 

Our committee on the Dictionary of Education 
has made splendid progress in the preliminary 
plans. Publishers have sensed the demand for the 
completed book which will have no competition. 
One prominent concern has already proposed a 
plan for publication, which provides some finan- 
cial assistance in its preparation. It will be written 
to an audience much more extensive than our 
membership which assures a maximum of retuii: 
on our investment. Brother Carter Good, chair- 
man, and his associates have made significant 
progress in the preliminary work. The committee 
has utilized the small preliminary grant to the full- 
est extent. The report to the council should justify 
the appropriation of sufficient funds to complete 
the work. 

The transfer of our national office to Homewood 
has provided adequate space and more comfort- 
able working conditions. It will meet our needs 
for the immediate future. The term, ‘National 
Home,” was a misnomer. The problem of provid- 
ing suitable accommodations for the staff which 
handles our publications and office routine is re- 
ceiving further attention by a committee on na- 
tional housing. Chairman Theodore A. Seidle of 
Pennsylvania and his associates are presenting a 
report to the council which seeks to make available 
information that will facilitate long-term planning. 

Noticeable emphasis upon our field problems 
during recent years, the growing importance of the 
office of district representative and the district con- 
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ferences—these and other considerations have 
made it desirable to study the feasibility of a plan 
for a council meeting every third year instead of 
biennially as at present. Such a plan would provide 
for more frequent sessions of district conferences. 
A committee under the chairmanship of Brother 
Frederick Neel of Indiana has studied this question 
rather exhaustively. 

Proportional representation in council and dis- 
trict conferences has introduced a problem which 
seemed to deserve thoughtful study and analysis. 
Equal voting strength in these groups to chapters 
regardless of number and status of members has 
seemed unfair to many. The application of pro- 
portional representation would not, as some have 
erroneously believed, add to the delegates in either 
body. It would provide a weighted vote in which 
a delegate from each chapter would cast a vote or 
votes according to an accepted criteria. No chapter 
would have less than one vote. An increasing num- 
ber of votes would be allotted to those chapters 
which have larger membership in good standing. 
Brother C. C. Trillingham of California is chair- 
man of a committee that has studied this problem. 

A simplification and revision of our ritual has 
often been suggested. A committee under the 
chairmanship of Brother Herman Ernst of New 
Jersey has given this problem careful considera- 
tion and is making certain data and suggestions 
available to facilitate the council consideration of 
the proposal. 

A special committee under the chairmanship of 
our historian, Brother John Aydelotte, has studied 
the existing plan for award of our Service Key. 
Some criticism of the existing plan has been ex- 
pressed from time to time. The report of this 
committee should enable the council to give timely 
consideration to this important matter and to enact 
legislation representing improvements in practice. 

The necrology committee under the chairman- 
ship of Brother Edd Wetherow of Indiana in co- 
operation with the executive secretary and the sev- 
eral chapters is making an exhaustive effort to se- 
cure complete information for the council. Obvi- 
ously the complete report cannot be made a part 
of the agenda. 

Phi Delta Kappa moves forward. Its accelera- 
tion and effectiveness must depend upon continua- 
tion of the membership of those who affiliate over 
a rather extended period. Our program must be 
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sustained financially through the dues of members. 
The fraternity has deliberately avoided undertak- 
ing projects controlled by a profit motive. Projects 
are undertaken which promise to be self-support- 
ing. The cost to members is planned to be on the 
cost of production basis only. 

Certain countries of the world are now engaged 
in deadly conflict. From the declarations of leaders 
we are to understand that conflicting ideologies are 
the basic cause of these conflicts. General Sherman 
defined war in terms all can understand. Civilized 
people abhor war. It is the intention of the coun- 
tries of the western hemisphere generally to re- 
main neutral in the present conflict. Neutrality 
becomes increasingly difficult as world contacts be- 
come more immediate. Modern devices like the 
radio, improvements in transportation and com- 
munication, and clever propaganda by belligerents 
play upon the emotions of neutrals. The citizens 
of the United States have not forgotten the sacri- 
fices that were made in 1917-1918, yet the char- 
itable, benevolent, philanthropic character of our 
people make them responsive to injustices which 
are suffered by other people. Our response to con- 
ditions which impose hardship and suffering upon 
people everywhere is immediate and substantial. 
These things make it more difficult for us to main- 
tain neutrality. 

Education is largely responsible for the continu- 
ation of this humane characteristic of its citizens. 
This sensitiveness to the misfortune of others must 
be in the hearts of our people. It must be instilled 
in the childhood of our country so completely that 
later exposure to the harsher aspects of life in a 
competitive civilization shall not destroy it. 

Phi Delta Kappa must be mindful of this aspect 
of education. We cannot forecast the national and 
international picture which will exist in December, 
yet we must anticipate conditions in education dur- 
ing the next biennium. We must plan our program 
for that period to provide for adaptation to changes 
in our status that might affect our fraternity ad- 
versely. Education is facing difficult problems in 
the years ahead even though we are able to main- 
tain neutrality. Should we become involved, the 
sacrifices we would be called upon to make would 
be tremendous and education would be on trial. 

Every effort will be put forth in planning for the 
council meeting to make the sessions effective. The 
writer looks forward to the meeting with confi- 


dence that much good will be accomplished and 
that the forward march of our fraternity will be 
accelerated.—IRA M. KLINE. 


Topay Is September 1. Every member of your 
Research Committee is puzzled and concerned. In 
the light of their experience 
with a national project of 
the fraternity their state of 
mind is understandable. 

At the last Biennial Coun- 
cil still another research committee was established. 
It was to consist of the seven district representa- 
tives and the national vice-president. It was to be 
the vice-president’s job to make the committee's 
program ‘‘click.’” Previous committees had strug- 
gled to put the fraternity’s first ideal into practice. 
They had not been very effective. This new com- 
mittee, it was hoped, would develop some new 
attack and would surely produce some worthwhile 
results. 

“After all,”’ some of the brothers said, ‘‘research 
is our great ideal. And we do have several thou- 
sand members who have dedicated themselves to 
that ideal. Why, hundreds of them have advanced 
degrees based on achievements in research. Of, 
course, any committee that will really get busy 
and plan a program can produce results.” 

So the Research Committee got busy. It consid- 
ered the program. It corresponded. It met at the 
National Office. ‘It developed and unanimously 
agreed on a definite plan. Maybe the plan was not 
remarkable. But it was definite, simple, and ap- 
parently feasible. The plan was outlined in com- 
plete detail. It was printed in THE PHI DELTA 
KaPPAN, in the September, 1938, issue. Every 
chapter received mimeographed copies of the de- 
tailed program. At each one of the seven district 
conferences some member of the committee pre- 
sented and explained the plan. At least three re- 
minders went to each chapter after that. 

The plan provided for chapter participation. 
Each chapter was asked to devote some time in one 
or more meetings to a discussion of the topic 
“Practical Research Studies” and to select and nom- 
inate four significant and practical studies produced 
within the area which it serves. The areas were 
defined. The chapter was asked to have these four 
studies abstracted in accordance with specific sug- 
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gestions, the finished product, perhaps four to six 
typewritten pages, to be sent to the district repre- 
sentative. The chairman of the committee had 
agreed to be responsible for getting these abstracts 
compiled and edited and to present a manuscript to 
the forthcoming biennial council for its considera- 
tion. If the project proved meritorious, the com- 
mittee would recommend publication of the man- 
uscript. 

One chapter did not like the plan. This chapter 
had its secretary write to the chairman and tell him 
so. The program was without merit, the letter 
said, and the chapter did not wish to participate. 
The rest of the chapters apparently believed the 
plan to be practicable and worthwhile. At least 
their spokesmen said so. 

The deadline for receipt of abstracts was fixed 
at September 1, 1939. That gave the chapters 
about a year. And today is September 1, 1939. 
There are 50 chapters of the fraternity. To date 
fewer than a dozen chapters have turned in their 
abstracts. 

Now, you tell us what is wrong. Wherein have 
we failed? What is wrong with the plan? What 
have we overlooked, or failed to do? We are not 
scolding. We are, we confess, at least mildly dis- 
appointed. To be sure, some reports may yet be 
turned in to the committee. We sincerely hope 
that such is the case. 

Perhaps it is the hot weather. Perhaps we have 
had too much summer school. Whatever the cause, 
the committee is not in the best of humor about the 
project—A. E. JoyAL. 


Pui DELTA KAPPA is now in its thirty-first fiscal 
year and thirty-three years have passed since the be- 

ginning of the movement which 
A PROGRAM resulted in a national profes- 
OF ACTION _ sional fraternity for men in edu- 

cation. We are about to meet in 
the Eighteenth National Council in which we will 
discuss matters vital to the welfare of Phi Delta 
Kappa and plan for projects and publications of 
importance to our profession and to the cause of 
education. 

The personnel of the council will be representa- 
tive of the leadership of our campus chapters where 
the constant emphasis is upon the scientific study 
of the problems of education. It will also be rep- 
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resentative of the leadership of our field chapters 
which meet from month to month for the purpose 
of studying and discussing the practical classroom 
and administrative problems of the busy school 
man. If the real spirit of Phi Delta Kappa is to be 
discovered, we will find it where the fraternity is 
in action—in chapter meetings, in the work of state 
organizations, and in the chapter and national pub- 
lications. It has been said that Phi Delta Kappa 
is “essentially a continuing graduate school in the 
study of education for those engaged in educa- 
tional work as a profession.”” This is the back- 
ground of the group which will assemble in Chi- 
cago as the Eighteenth National Council for the 
two-fold purpose (1) of regulating the business 
and administrative affairs of the fraternity and 
(2) selecting and implementing the professional 
undertakings or projects which are within the 
means and purpose of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The fraternity has been fortunate in having at 
its disposal for a number of years a reserve fund 
above the amount necessary for the support of its 
administrative work and publications program. 
While the reserve is not large, it has served as in- 
surance that a reasonable amount could be ex- 
pended for constructive projects within the fra- 
ternity and for the larger cause of education. The 
guidance project which involved the publication of 
Teaching as a Man’s Job would have been impos- 
sible in the absence of such a fund; likewise, the 
editing and publishing of Education Abstracts. 
Certainly the Dictionary of Education, which is 
now in process of preparation under the chairman- 
ship of Carter V. Good, could not have been con- 
templated by an organization without reserve 
funds. Perhaps one of the most important contin- 
uing activities is represented by the publication of 
THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN with its special issues 
on themes of timely interest. Although this publi- 
cation has been financed from current income each 
year, the increasing cost of such a magazine should 
be apparent to the casual observer. Its support has 
been made possible only because the fraternity has 
grown consistently through the years and has thus 
been able to meet the increasing financial burden 
of its publications. In each of these undertakings 
and in others which might be mentioned, service 
and leadership in education have been the para- 
mount objectives. Profits, however legitimate and 
possible, have been waived that a maximum of 
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service might be rendered on a minimum of cost. 
Furthermore, service to the profession in general 
has been considered in all of these undertakings as 
of greater importance than the limited service 
which might have been circumscribed by fraternity 
boundaries. 

These exemplifications of the larger interests of 
Phi Delta Kappa are important and they explain 
in a large measure the favorable standing of Phi 
Delta Kappa today. There is another function of 
the fraternity which often receives too little con- 
sideration even though it is basic and consequently 
essential to the welfare of the fraternity and its 
whole service program. Phi Delta Kappa is not 
simply an organization of members joined together 
on the basis of the payment of certain fees and 
held together by the payment of certain annual 
dues. It is a body of men committed to the same 
profession for a life career who believe in research, 
service, and leadership and whose common pur- 
pose it is “to translate these ideals into a program 
of action appropriate to the needs of public edu- 
cation.’” An organization such as this does not 
come into being or continue its existence apart 
from a clearly defined purposeful plan to make it 
so. A ritual of initiation may be thought of as 
mere entertainment or it may be so directed and 
applied as to constitute a commitment of the neo- 
phyte to the ideals and purposes of the organiza- 
tion of which he is to become a part. Under the 
latter, as in Phi Delta Kappa, the ritual of initia- 
tion becomes an essential part of the program of 
the fraternity and worthy of the time and thought 
required for its proper application. The chapter 
meetings which follow and the numerous activities 
of the fraternity tend to emphasize the values in- 
herent in the ideals and purposes of the organiza- 
tion and the neophyte eventually becomes a full- 
fledged Phi Delta Kappan and ready for his part 
in a “program of action appropriate to the needs 
of public education.’”” The adding of new mem- 
bers, just numbers, is relatively unimportant but 
the making of genuine Phi Delta Kappans is fun- 
damental. That is one of the little stressed contri- 
butions of Phi Delta Kappa. 

It naturally follows that any organization such 
as Phi Delta Kappa must maintain its business re- 
lations with its members and its component parts 
on a high plane if it is to merit their respect and 
loyalty. This requires frequent adaptation to 
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changing times and circumstances. The position 
of Phi Delta Kappa through the years has been an 
enviable one in respect to its business procedures 
and its faithfulness to the trust imposed upon it. 
The successive national councils have been con- 
structive and far-seeing in the legislative enact- 
ments which have resulted from a study of these 
problems. As a result, Phi Delta Kappa has grown 
in strength and usefulness. 

Thus the Eighteenth National Council will con- 
vene in December to carry on the traditions of the 
past and to prepare for a more effective service in 
the years to come. It will be concerned with every 
phase of the life and activity of the fraternity. It 
will give attention to the details of organization 
and administration. It will take stock of the ritual 
and probably recast it for more effective service. 
Finally, it will plan for its wider program of serv- 
ice to the profession and to education. The neglect 
of any phase of responsibility would tend to 
weaken the entire structure of Phi Delta Kappa. 
The agenda for the council which appear on the 
pages of this issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
give ample evidence of the continuing interest of 


the membership and the chapters in every phase of 
the fraternity welfare. It is only three months until 
the council assembles in its eighteenth regular ses- 
sion. In the meantime, study the proposals, discuss 
them with others, and expect nothing short of the 
best from the council.—P. M. C. 


THE SUCCESSIVE issues of THE PHI DELTA Kap- 
PAN for the current year have been planned as 
indicated below and the members of 
Phi Delta Kappa who are interested 
in any particular subject are invited 
to contribute to them. Four issues in 
the series * will be major issues and the remainder 
will be somewhat more limited in scope and treat- 
ment. This is made necessary by the budget limi- 
tations. 

September: Phi Delta Kappa. 

October: Organizations in Education. 
November: Education in Other Countries. * 
December: Supervised Correspondence Study.* 
January: Industrial Arts Education. 

February: Education and Juvenile Delinquency.* 
March: The Library in Education. 

April: Visual and Auditory Aids in Education.* 
May: Subject to be determined. 


COMING 
ISSUES 





Eighteenth National Council 


December 28, 29, 30, 1939 
LaSalle Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE national council of Phi Delta Kappa is a 

legislative and policy-making body which 
meets biennially to consider the needs, problems, 
and program of the fraternity as a national organ- 
ization. It is composed of delegates from the chap- 
ters of the fraternity, the seven district representa- 
tives, and the national officers. The agenda for the 
council which are a part of this article will give 
some idea of the nature of the deliberations per- 
taining to the business and administrative prob- 
lems. The projects and publications which repre- 
sent the interest of Phi Delta Kappa in education, 
are presented briefly and to the casual reader this 
may seem to indicate that they will receive little 
attention. As a matter of fact, the projects and 
publications of Phi Delta Kappa have been of in- 
creasing importance for a number of years, not 
only to the fraternity but also to the cause of edu- 
cation. There is no reason for doubt that the 
Eighteenth National Council will be greatly con- 
cerned about them and about other constructive 
activities for the ensuing biennium. 

Abstracts of the progress reports of interim com- 
mittees of the council are presented in the columns 
following the agenda. The complete reports will 
be presented to the chapters and to the council. 
These reports should be studied in connection with 
the items of the agenda to which they are related. 

The following outline of activities preceding the 
opening session of the council will be of interest 
to all delegates and visitors. 


PRE-COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


1. Wednesday morning, December 27 
Registration of delegates and other members 
of the council. 
2. Wednesday noon. 
Luncheon meeting for all delegates, alter- 
nates, and officers. Good fellowship, an- 
nouncements and singing. 


3. Wednesday at 2:00 p. m. 

a. Executive committee session. 

b. District conferences, meeting separately 
for discussion of council agenda and com- 
mittee preferences. 

4, Wednesday at 4:00 p. m. 

Joint meeting of executive committee and 
district representatives for organization of 
committees. 

5. Wednesday evening. 
Free evening for delegates. 
6. Wednesday at 8:30 p. m. 
Executive committee session. 


COUNCIL SESSIONS 


While it is difficult to indicate in detail the suc- 
cession and time of the reports and items of busi- 
ness in the sessions of the council, the following 
outline will serve as a guide for those who are un- 
familiar with the procedure. 


First Day oF COUNCIL, DECEMBER 28 


First session, 9:00 a. m., opened by the 
president, Ira M. Kline. 


. Roll call by chapters. Each delegate will intro- 
duce himself and his alternate or alternates. 

. Recognition of visitors and workers. 

. President's statement on the organization of the 
council and the procedures to be followed. 

. Appointment of Credentials Committee. 

. Reports of national officers. 

. Reports of district representatives. 

. Announcements. 

. Adjournment at 12:00 noon. 


Second Session 2:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 


. Roll call and recognition of visitors. 
. Report of Credentials Committee. 
. Unfinished business of morning session. 
. First session of council committees 
a. For selection of chairman, vice-chairman, 
and secretary. 
b. For survey of problem, special assignments, 
and discussion. 















Third Session 6:30 p. m. 
1. Banquet at LaSalle Hotel 
For members of National Council. 
For Phi Delta Kappa members of Chicago area 
and other visitors. 
2. Sessions of Committees. 


SECOND Day OF COUNCIL, FripDAY, DECEMBER 29 


First Session, 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon 
. Roll call and recognition of visitors. 
Announcements. 
Reports of committees. 
a. Time and Place. 
b. Delegates’ Expense Audit. 
c. Preliminary report of Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-laws. 
d. Other committees as ready. 
4. Motion to set hour for final adjournment of the 
Eighteenth National Council. 
5. Recess for committee meetings. 


we bm 


Second Session, 2:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 
Procedure in general as above. 


Third Session, 7:00 to 9:30 p. m. 
Procedure in general as above. 


THIRD Day OF COUNCIL, SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER 30 


Three sessions with procedure in general same 
as on second day. 


COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 


The Eighteenth National Council will be organ- 
ized into a number of committees and sub-com- 
mittees as has been the practice in previous meet- 
ings of the council. The committee organization 
adopted by the Executive Committee is as follows: 

Committee I—Credentials 

Committee II—Audit of Delegates’ Expense 

Claims 

Committee I[I—Time and Place 

Committee IV—Planning and Policies 

Committee V—The National Budget 

Committee VI—Business Procedures 

Committee VII—Projects and Publications 
Sub-committee 1—Publications 
Sub-committee 2—Dissemination of Research 
Sub-committee 3—Guidance 
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Sub-committee 4—Dictionary of Education 

Sub-committee 5—New Projects 

Committee VIII—Standards and Ethics 

Committee IX—-Chapter Activities 
Sub-committee 1—Campus Chapters 
Sub-committee 2—Field Chapters 
Sub-committee 3—General 

Committee X—Field Organization 

Committee XI—Cooperation with Other Pro- 

fessional Organizations. 
Committee XI1I—Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee XIII—Resolutions 


THE AGENDA 


The items of agenda, and the listing of com- 
mittee duties in a few instances, are presented un- 
der the committee headings which seem to be ap- 
propriate. All items of agenda which have been 
reported to the national office have been included 
in substance, although, in many instances, the 
items were received in such brief form as to ob- 
scure the intent or purpose of the item. Proper 
consideration of these agenda by the chapters prior 


‘to the meeting of the council requires supporting 


data in some cases and the arguments pro and con 
in others. It is therefore proposed that the national 
office and the chapters undertake to prepare before 
November 1, 1939, the data and arguments rela- 
tive to the agenda and that this material be for- 
warded by the chapters to the national office so that 
a mimeographed supplement to this report may be 
prepared for the use of chapters in their November 
and December meetings. Such a report will also 
be invaluable to the committees of the council and 
it will, in many cases, expedite their work. 

The agenda for the eighteenth national council 
are presented herewith for the consideration of 
chapters and for the guidance of delegates and 
others who will attend the council. They are pre- 
sented substantially as received in the national office 
but with some editorial revision in the interest of 
clarity. 


I—CREDENTIALS 


1. Certify eligibility of chapter delegates. 

2. Certify eligibility of chapter alternates as 
alternates. 

This committee will be named in the first session 
of the council and it will make its report after the 
roll call in the second session. 
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II—AUDITING 


1. Audit the expense claims presented by the 
delegates. 

2. Certify the expense claims of each delegate. 

3. Distribute vouchers at close of council. 


III—TIME AND PLACE 

1. Consider advisability of national council 
meeting at another time of the year. 

2. Consider report of interim committee on fre- 
quency of national council meetings and be gov- 
erned by council action thereon. 

3. Consider advisability of increasing the num- 
ber of days set aside for the council. 

4. Recommend for adoption the time and place 
of the Nineteenth National Council. 


IV—PLANNING AND POLICIES 


1. Proportional balloting in the national coun- 
cil and in a referendum. A committee report. 

2. Life memberships, including an appropriate 
certificate of life membership. 

3. Status of alternates in the national council 
and in the district conferences. 

4. Clarification of qualifications of delegates 
and alternates: 

a. To national council. 

b. To district conferences. 

5. Representation in the national council and 
district conferences for states in which there are no 
chapters but which have state co-ordinators and a 
functioning state program. 

6. Exhibitor booth at A. A. S. A. annual meet- 
ing in February. Shall it be continued indefinitely 
at the discretion of the executive committee? 

7. Frequency of national council and district 
conference meetings. A committee report. 

8. Housing of the national office. A commit- 
tee report. 

9. The retention or modification of the present 
“white clause’’ in the constitution. 

10. Ways and means of reducing sales respon- 
sibilities of the national office to a minimum. 

11. The editorship and associate editorship of 
Phi Delta Kappa publications. 

12. Possibilities of economy in institutional ex- 
penses with a view to increasing service projects. 

13. Policy as to type and amount of future pub- 
lications. “In order to state specifically the opinion 
of the conference concerning publications by the 
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fraternity’”’ the following resolution was adopted 
in District I, ‘‘that this conference go on record as 
approving the present publications sponsored by 
Phi Delta Kappa, but that no new responsibilities 
or obligations be taken until a study and/or in- 
vestigation of the present situation be made with 
the end in view of establishing a definite policy for 
future guidance as to the type and amount of pub- 
lications.”’ 

14. Extended memberships. A policy to pro- 
vide for an extended membership to be granted to 
any member of the fraternity in good standing at 
the age of 65 who has a credit of at least 20 years 
of good standing in the fraternity, the last five of 
which are consecutive; or to any member who has 
a credit of 15 consecutive years of good standing 
in the fraternity immediately preceding the speci- 
fied age; and providing that any member in good 
standing shall be eligible for an extended member- 
ship at the age of 65 upon payment of a sum neces- 
sary to provide the period of good standing indi- 
cated above. The extended membership would be 
free of all dues and assessments and would be 


granted all privileges of good standing including 
subscription to the national magazine. It should 
be granted upon application. The provision should 
be retroactive for all members whose previous rec- 
ord meets the qualifications. 


V—THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


1. The present general budget for the national 
office has been criticized because it does not make 
a clear distinction between the administrative ex- 
penses and the cost of service operations of the 
national office, e. g., it does not distinguish be- 
tween the cost of maintaining an adequate system 
of fraternity records and the editorial cost of pub- 
lications. Consider, as a means of clarifying the 
distribution of national office expenditures, the 
adoption of a separate operating budget or account 
for each of the different activities carried on by 
the national office. The merits of the present sys- 
tem may be retained by granting the executive com- 
mittee power to transfer from one account to an- 
other as needed. In carrying out such a clarifica- 
tion of national expense, some such classification 
of budgets, or accounts, as the following might be 
provided. 

a. National Administrative Budget. 
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b. District Administrative Budget. This should 
include all funds administered by the district rep- 
resentatives, e. g., the funds set up for district con- 
ferences and for state co-ordinators. 

c. National Magazine Budget. 

d. Education Abstracts Budget. 

e. Projects, including the expenses of the re- 
sponsible committees. A separate account for each 
project. 

f. Special committees. A general fund with 
amounts indicated for each committee. 

2. Prepare and present to the council a budget, 
or budgets as determined, for adoption. The bud- 
gets (a, b, c, and d above) should be on a biennial 
or triennial basis as determined by the council, with 
provisional allocations for each year in the period. 

3. Provide for the expenses of all projects 
(e above) and special committees (f above) au- 
thorized by the council on a biennial or triennial 
basis. 

VI—BusINEss PROCEDURES 


1. Transfer of memberships, procedure and de- 
sirability of 

a. Between campus chapters. 

. Between field chapters. 

. Campus chapter to field chapter. 

. Field chapter to campus chapter. 

. Clarify constitution and by-laws to provide: 

a. That annual dues shall not be collected from 
any initiate for the fiscal year in which he was 
initiated. 

b. That, in addition to the stated initiation fee, 
annual dues shall be collected at the time of initia- 
tion for the ensuing fiscal year from each initiate 
who is initiated in the period extending from 
March 1 to May 31. 

3. Amend the By-laws, Article III, Section 2, 
Sub-section D, by inserting ‘‘remainder of’ before 
“fiscal year” in the last full line. 

4. Annual dues—a study of resources, trends, 
etc. 

5. Revise by-laws to provide for mailing of an- 
nual membership card direct from the national 
office to the member. Amend by-laws by deletion 
of Article V, Section 6, and by adding new sub- 
section to Article III, Section 2, as follows: “‘Off- 
cial Membership Card. The executive committee 
shall provide for the issuance of the annual official 


membership card upon receipt of annual dues in 
the national office.” 

6. Collection of annual dues by the national 
office. 

7. Standards for grant of service key. A com- 
mittee report. 

8. Use of “official ballots” in elections 

a. For district representatives. 
b. For state co-ordinators. 
c. Futility of “magazine poll’’ for elections. 

9. Nomination and election of national officers. 

10. Closed dates for referenda—April 15 to 
September 15—because of the inactivity of field 
chapters during the period. 

11. Revision of by-laws to provide for sending 
of magazine to members through first year of ar- 
rears. This would mean that a member paying his 
dues late in the current year would not be penalized 
by loss of issues as at present. 

12. Amend the constitution Article XIV, Sec- 
tion 1, and the by-laws Article XIV, Section 1, as 
follows: ‘‘Amendments must be submitted to the 
chapters for ballot within sixty days after receipt 
in the national office.” 

13. Annual audit of campus chapter records by 
the national office. 

14. Annual audit of field chapter records by the 
national office. 


VII—PROJECTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


1. Projects. 
a. Research. 
1. Dissemination of research. A commit- 
tee report. 
2. Co-ordinating research activities. De- 
sirability and feasibility of: 
b. Guidance. 
1. Teaching as a Man’s Job—A commit- 
tee report. 
2. Continuance of the project. 
c. Dictionary of Education. 
1. Progress report by Carter V. Good. 
2. Amount of financial support to be 
granted for completion of the project. 
d. New Projects. 
1. National Directory of Membership. 
a. Nature and Scope. 
b. Distribution—consider special as- 
sessment of $1.00 or more per 
member as a means of financing 
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directory publication and distribu- 
tion with a provision for a sale 
price appreciably higher for copies 
not distributed on basis of special 
assessment. 

c. Grant from reserve to finance the 
project prior to receipt of assess- 
ments or to underwrite project if 
assessments are not made. 

2. Analysis and scrutiny of the problem 
of academic freedom in the public 
schools of America. 

2. Publications. 
a. THE Put DELTA KAPPAN. 

1. The policy of special issues. 

2. The policy of increasing fraternity 
news. 

. Increase of financial support. 

. Uninterrupted service through contin- 
uation of subscription not to exceed 
one year beyond expiration of good 
standing. 

. EDUCATION ABSTRACTS. 

1. Content and policies. 

2. Ways to increase subscription list. 

3. Continuance of financial support. 

4, Discount on subscriptions to members 
in good standing. 

c. TEACHING AS A MAN’s Jos. 
1. Sales by the national office. 
2. Policies regarding sales and use. 


VIII—STANDARDS AND ETHICS 


1. The status of inactive members (Nominal). 

2. The sale of jewelry to members in arrears. 

3. Expulsion of members—the Omega pro- 
posal. 

4. Policy in regard to establishment of chapters 
in teachers colleges with appropriate revision of 
standards to cover. 

5. Interpretation of standards as to eligibility 
of an institution for a campus chapter when the 
chapter is to serve widely separated units of the 
institution, e. g., The Greater University of Mon- 
tana. 

6. Standards for new chapters, campus and field. 

7. Clarification of the status in campus chapters 
of members paying only national and field chapter 
dues. 

8. Development of criteria to be employed in 


determining the fitness of prospective members 
and suggestions for procedures that may be used 
in securing information concerning candidates. 
9. Definition of terms in the constitution as 
needed, e. g.: 
“Service” in service key standards. 

. “White” in membership clause. 
“Hours” in membership requirements. 

. ‘Faculty status” as to rank recognized. 
‘Education course’’ in service key stand- 
ards, in qualifications for membership, 
and as applied in standards for new chap- 
ters. 

f. In general, qualifications for membership. 
. Code of ethics. 

a. Fraternal relationships. 

b. Professional relationships. 


IX—CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


. Campus Chapters. 

a. Exchange of news letters. 

b. Open initiation with non-members pres- 
ent. 

. Methods of co-operation on national proj- 
ects and activities. 

. Methods of organizing and carrying on 
an effective chapter program. 

e. Chapter by- -laws. 

f. Ritual revision. A committee report. 

. Field Chapters. 

a. Exchange of news letters. 

b. Methods of co-operation on national proj- 
ects and committee activities. 

c. Methods of organizing and carrying on 
an effective chapter program. 

d. Chapter by-laws. 

. In general. 

a. Chapter activities. A committee report. 

b. Manual for guidance of chapter officers. 

c. Ways and means of promoting guidance 
project. 

d. Co-operation between campus and field 
chapters in the initiation of new members, 
especially in centers where both are lo- 
cated. 


X—FIELD ORGANIZATION 


. Election of District Representatives. 
a. As at present. 
b. By district conference at time and place 
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of national council, the election to follow 
election of national officers. 
c. Term of office as at present or to coincide 
with that of national officers. 
2. Nomination, election, and term of office of 
state co-ordinators. 
3. Financial support and functions of state co- 
ordinators. 
4. Clarify provisions for state co-ordinators in 
terms of organized and unorganized areas. 
5. Proper recognition of existing state organ- 
izations to avoid a dual organization in any state. 


XI—Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


. National Education Association. 
. State Education Associations. 
. American Council on Education. 
4. Educational Policies Commissions. 
. National Committee on Secondary Educa- 
tion. 
6. Section Q of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 
7. The Professional Interfraternity Conference. 
8. American Interprofessional Institute. 
9. American Federation of Teachers. 
10. Kappa Phi Kappa. 
11. Phi Sigma Pi. 


XII—CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


1. Clarification and definition as needed. 

2. Clarification of “all members’ as stated in 
Article XIV, Section 3, of the constitution and 
elsewhere as it occurs. 

3. Revision of the constitution and by-laws to 
conform with council legislation. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
FREQUENCY OF NATIONAL COUNCIL AND 
District CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


The procedure adopted by the committee called 
for the presentation of facts and data relative to 
past experience and pertinent suggestions for the 
consideration of the council. The committee felt 
that this plan would allow the reresentatives of 
the membership to develop a workable plan which 
would be for the best interests of all and would in 
no way appear to be something which an inter- 
ested majority was trying to “put across.”’ Briefly, 
your committee is saying, ““Here are the facts and 


figures. Except for the welfare of our organiza- 
tion we have no reason for asking you to accept 
them or tk > suggested plan. Consider them care- 
fully. Question us if you like, and then vote as 
you know to be best.” 

The report then summarized the activities of 
the last three national councils, indicating the ap- 
proval given to such projects as: co-operating with 
the Joint Commission, approving the expansion 
of THE Put DELTA Kappan, the publication of 
EDUCATION ABSTRACTS, the writing, publication 
and sale of TEACHING AS A MAN’s Jos; the vot- 
ing of changes in the national constitution and by- 
laws to give field chapters greater rights and priv- 
ileges, to change the number of districts, to give 
the district representatives more funds and respon- 
sibilities, and to provide for state co-ordinators and 
state-wide programs. 

Two comments were made by the members of 
the committee at this point. The first called atten- 
tion to the fact that there had apparently never 
been very serious attention paid to the philosophy 
of Phi Delta Kappa in regard to the initiating or 
underwriting of projects of various kinds. The 
second called attention to a condition of growing 
seriousness in the national office—namely, that 
two recent projects—TEACHING AS A MAN’s Jos 
and EDUCATION ABSTRACTS have forced the na- 
tional office into the position of being a sales 
agency, both to members and to non-members. 

In discussing the cost of the national councils 
the committee made the statement that “there 
seems to be no significant trend in cost per delegate 
and officer or in cost per unit represented.” Cost 
figures for the last seven councils are represented 
graphically in Table I. 

Column six shows a significant increase in the 
cost per paid-up member for each of the last two 
national council meetings—an increase which may 
be attributed to the addition of delegates from field 
chapters. A study of column five shows that the 
increase in membership is somewhat irregular and 
column three shows a sharp increase in number of 
delegates and officers present. Column two shows 
an increase in total cost. All of this means that for 
a comparatively small increase in costs a much more 
adequate representation of the membership has 
been made possible. 

No attempt was made by the committee to esti- 
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TABLE I 
STUDY OF COUNCIL COSTS* 








Delegates 
and 


Officers 


Total 


Cost 


Council 


Cost Per 
Delegate 
and Officer 


Cost Per 


Membership 
Member 


(Paid Up) 





38 
49 
49 
51 
59 
91 
93 


2,854.14 
4,054.44 
3,679.45 
4,303.87 
4,115.22 
5,752.37 
6,989.13 


11—1925 
12—1927 
13—1929 
14—1931 
15—1933 
16—1935 


17—1937 





* These costs are those paid by the national office and do not include meals or hotel expenses of chapter delegates. 


mate the portion of the cost of national council 
meetings paid by the local chapters, but in present- 
ing cost figures for the district conferences, the cost 
to the local chapter was estimated at ten dollars for 
each delegate. Table II therefore shows the actual 
expenses for railroad fare and Pullman ticket and 
the estimated expenses for hotel accommodations 
and meals. 


$.6454 
8506 
4737 
4637 
A391 
5626 
5884 


4,422 
4,762 
7,768 
9,282 
9,371 
10,224 
11,879 


82.65 
75.09 
84.39 
69.75 
63.21 
75.15 











4. District conferences to be held in the districts 
in each of the two years of a triennium when a na- 
tional council is not held. 

5. District conferences to be held at the time 
and place of the national council as at present. 

6. Railroad and Pullman fare of delegates to 
district conferences to be shared equally between 
chapters and national office. (One-third of the 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE EXPENSES 








Conference 
1 F 3 


222.48 
110.00 


318.30 
120.00 


229.38 
110.00 


277.18 
130.00 


$61.44 
40.00 


First (1934) 


69.44 
40.00 


Second (1936) 


District 


4 | 5 7 Total 








95.70 
30.00 


1,298.94* 
600.00 


183.24 
90.00 


243.39 


80.00 


263.30 
140.00 





88.55 
30.00 


1,484.49* 
600.00 


257.16 
90.00 


254.24 
140.00 


219.26 
70.00 








327.10 


120.00 


386.28 
130.00 


122.60 
40.00 


Third (1938) 


153.19 | 
50.00 | 


1,733.32* 
740.00 


252.53 
110.00 


264.47 
210.00 | 


247.15 
80.00 





373.48 


Totals 1,262.84 1,217.89 


940.16 | 1,272.01 982.93 | 447.44 | 6,496.75 


* Figures in these rows are actual expenses paid by National Office. Figures in other rows are estimates of chapter expenses. 


A SUGGESTED PLAN 


As a result of the study made by the committee 
a plan for revision of the present national council 
and district conference meetings is suggested. 
Briefly, the plan is as follows: 

1. National councils to be held every three years 
instead of every two years. 

2. Delegates to national councils to be restricted 
to those who have served as delegates to at least 
one district conference or at a previous national 
council. 

3. State co-ordinators to be added to the per- 
sonnel of the national council. 


present national council cost would be available 


for this purpose. ) 

From a reading of Tables I and II it is apparent 
that the average cost of national councils and dis- 
trict conferences for the last three bienniums has 
been $7,784.49. The average cost of national 
councils was $5,618.91, and the cost of district 
conferences for the same period, $2,165.58. If 
these figures may be assumed to be the approxi- 
mate costs of future meetings, the cost for two 
three-year periods under the plan proposed would 
be $19,900.14. The cost for the past six years has 
been $23,353.47. The saving, if the proposed plan 
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were adopted, would be $3,453.33 for the six-year 
period. 

In suggesting the plan, the committee has taken 
into consideration the following points: 

1. A financial saving seems assured. While not 
large, it will be of sufficient amount to foster some 
project. 

2. No way was apparent in which the welfare 
of the fraternity would be harmed. 

3. More democratic procedure can be effected 
and more careful consideration given to problems 
that arise. 

4. No legislative function would be taken from 
the council. 

5. Many purely local problems need not con- 
sume the time of the council. 

6. The size of the council is steadily increasing 
and it is becoming more and more unwieldy. 

7. The development of “unorganized areas”’ 
seems naturally more a district than a national 
problem. 

8. The philosophy of the organization is one 
of change to meet changing needs. 

9. There seems to be a trend toward decentrali- 
zation. 

10. Additional activities through district rep- 
resentatives seems desirable. 

11. Problems of a local nature may well be 
handled by the district conferences. 

In addition the committee submitted the follow- 
ing notes on the Triennial Council, and on the an- 
nual District Council: 


TRIENNIAL COUNCIL 


a. Fifty per cent more time would elapse be- 
tween council meetings, thus stabilizing all pro- 
cedures. 

b. A lesser percentage of the time between 
councils would elapse in having council action 
ratified and distributed. 

c. Less overlapping of the newly enacted legis- 
lation and the consideration of agenda for the next 
council. (At present, possible changes are being 
considered even before enactments of the last coun- 
cil have been received. ) 

d. Provides an adequate term of office for ac- 
complishment by executive committee. Two-year 
term is inadequate. 

e. Increases efficiency of national organization 


through reduction of time spent in pre-council and 
post-council matters. 
f. Encourages more long-time planning. 


ANNUAL DIstTricT CONFERENCES 


a. Social and professional intercourse would be 
strengthened among members of the chapters, par- 
ticularly within the district. 

b. District problems could be discussed and pro- 
cedures agreed upon which might otherwise be- 
come agenda for a council meeting. 

c. From (b) would naturally result a limited 
amount of legitimate agenda for consideration by 
a council. 

d. To give prospective council delegates experi- 
ence in the legislative work of the fraternity. 

e. To disseminate professional and other valu- 
able information to the individual member of each 
chapter by the distribution of a concise printed re- 
port from each delegate immediately upon his re- 
turn from the conference. (The report of a council 
delegate biennially is not often enough to arouse 
the enthusiasm of members for any great length 
of time. ) 

f. To discuss the problem of new chapters. 
(The district, rather than the state, should be sur- 
veyed for the establishment of new chapters. ) 

The committee referred to the articles and sec- 
tions of the National Constitution and By-Laws in 
which changes would have to be made in order to 
carry out the proposed plan. These will be referred 
to the proper committee of the national council. 

Submitted by the Committee on Frequency of 
National Council. Edward Alvey, Jr., Fredericks- 
burg Teachers College, Virginia; Edward H. Tem- 
ple, Belmont, Mass.; Earle O. Liggett, Munhall, 
Pa.; O. W. Williams, Evanston, IIl.; I. M. Kline, 
National President, ex-officio; Frederick G. Neel, 
Bloomington, Ind., Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PROPORTIONAL BALLOTING 


Because of the appearance in the agenda and in 
discussion at the last four national councils, of the 
question of proportional representation and bal- 
loting in the national councils, the interim commit- 
tee appointed by President Kline has made an in- 
vestigation of the problem and of the attitudes ex- 
pressed by chapters and by district conferences to- 
ward the problem. 











The committee secured or attempted to secure 
from each chapter and from each district confer- 
ence the following information: arguments in 
favor of proportional representation; arguments 
against proportional representation; opinion of 
membership of each chapter; and suggested bases 
for proportional representation if thought desir- 
able. 

Definite resolutions opposing proportional rep- 
resentation were passed by district conferences in 
districts 1, 2, 3, and 4. No action was reported 
from districts 5, 6, and 7, although statements 
from chapters in districts 6 and 7, in opposition to 
proportional representation were sent to the com- 
mittee. The report contains statements from ten 
individual chapters opposing proportional repre- 
sentation, and from one chapter offering qualified 
support for the proposal. 

The major purpose of the national council meet- 
ings is that of making policies and plans for the 
national program of the fraternity. Local chapters 
are now permitted to develop their own purposes, 
programs, and projects and are restricted by the 
national constitution only on such items as dues, 
membership, and the like. Delegates attend the 
national council meetings to contribute to the for- 
mulation of policies and plans for the national or- 
ganization rather than to seek advantages for indi- 
vidual chapters. Furthermore, a scarcity of argu- 
ments favoring proportional representation is evi- 
dent, while the following significant arguments 
were advanced in opposition to the proposal: 

1. The problem is not as glaring or acute as 
some of the members believe. 

2. Little is to be gained by proportional repre- 
sentation. 

3. The fraternity is not large enough at present 
to need proportional balloting. 

4. None of the proposals advanced would make 
for more democratic representation than now exists. 

5. If votes were weighted, instead of the num- 
ber of delegates being increased, there would be 
no assumance that one delegate’s judgment would 
be a given number of times better than another's. 

6. The general principles of proportional repre- 
sentation seem unsound. 

7. A campaign for increased membership to al- 
low increased representation might cause the stand- 
ard of the fraternity to be lowered. 
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8. It may easily focus attention upon voting and 
attendance rather than upon basic professional 
matters. 

9. All chapters would feel compelled to admit 
undergraduates. 

10. A large council could not deliberate with 
the degree of efficiency that is possible with a 
small group. 

11. Such a plan would lead to instructed dele- 
gates and would destroy the ‘‘give and take’’ type 
of discussions. 

12. Although questions that affect large chap- 
ters are equally vital to small chapters, the small 
ones would be virtually without voice in the na- 
tional council deliberations. 

13. It may cause small chapters to become in- 
different about national undertakings of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

14. A few large chapters would be able to 
“swing” a program not desired by or beneficial to 
a majority of the chapters. 

15. The move would tend to discourage the for- 
mation of new field chapters in areas where campus 
chapters exist. 

16. Much additional work and expense would 
be entailed in making a reapportionment of the 
representation of each chapter each biennium. 

Inasmuch as the survey of districts and chapters 
reveals a preponderance of argument against pro- 
portional representation and balloting, the special 
committee recommends that the present plan of 
representation and balloting be continued. 

Submitted by the Special Committee on Propor- 
tional Representation. Roosevelt Basler, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Raymond Cook, Chicago, III.; Russell E. 
Jonas, Des Moines, Ia.; William Stratford, New 
York, N. Y.; Ira M. Kline, National President, 
ex-officio; C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Chairman. 


SUPPLEMENT TO AGENDA 


On November 1, the national office will assem- 
ble and mimeograph for distribution to chapters 
the arguments for and against the proposals here- 
in submitted as agenda. Those interested, either 
individuals or chapters, who care to submit data 
or arguments relative to issues involved are invited 
to do so. Brevity, without sacrifice of clarity, is de- 
sired. Address information to the national office. 














Making Teaching a Profession 


By WILBUR A. YAUCH 


ITALLY concerned about teacher training in 

Ohio, members of Phi Delta Kappa in the 
state have been carrying on for nearly a year a 
series of discussions concerning the type of train- 
ing being offered for prospective teachers in the 
Ohio institutions of higher learning. The discus- 
sions have led to a study of the methods in vogue 
at present and also to a series of concrete sugges- 
tions for needed changes. The definite changes 
proposed by the members of various committees 
meeting in Ohio throughout the fall and winter 
of 1938 and the spring and summer of 1939 are 
outlined in detail in this article. Our hope is that 
through the pressure exerted by the people in the 
field upon the teacher-training institutions a change 
in program will be effected. What the change will 
be is uncertain. That one is needed, however 
small, is readily admitted by all who are concerned 
with the problem. We in Phi Delta Kappa are 
vitally interested, not in the fraternity’s receiving 
credit for any progress made, but in acting as a 
vehicle for the promotion of the cause. We feel 
that as soon as the movement gets under way we, 
as a definite organization, should merge our 
identity into the larger organization and transfer 
the responsibility for further initiation of changes 
to the shoulders of the profession of education in 
the state at large. We are concerned over the pos- 
sibility of the movement being too exclusively re- 
stricted to members of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Last fall Sigma Chapter at Ohio State Univer- 
sity initiated a program of discussions about 
teacher training in which various sectional com- 
mittees throughout the state were appointed to 
gather together those interested in a study of our 
present methods of preparing teachers, and to 
make some concrete suggestions with reference to 
needed changes. The Northeast Committee, of 
which Herman Shibler was chairman, was per- 
haps the most active. Through Shibler’s energetic 
leadership our committee proposed a definite pro- 
gram of revision for teacher training. It should be 
noted that this program is not the work of arm- 


* Wilbur A. Yauch is Principal, Roosevelt Ele- 
mentary School, Euclid, Ohio. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


chair philosophers, but of men actually on the job, 
working closely with the present product of train- 
ing institutions. 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio Education 
Association last December, this report was sub- 
mitted to a dinner meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, 
and was enthusiastically received. Undoubtedly it 
was at this time that the Cincinnati group received 
the inspiration to carry on the work through the 
Schoolmaster’s Club. Following this meeting 
many of the members of Phi Delta Kappa, par- 
ticularly those living in the Cleveland area, ex- 
pressed the desire to be afforded the opportunity 
to work with the committees on the project. The 
net result was the formation of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Club of Greater Cleveland, for the express 
purpose of providing a handy vehicle for the pro- 
motion of professional interests of the members 
in this area. Members of the club immediately 
accepted the project of making contributions to the 
plans of Sigma Chapter. 

At the time of the meeting of the Southwest 
Committee last April, Mr. Shibler and I were 
invited to sit in on their deliberations. At this 
meeting it was suggested that a central coordinat- 
ing committee be formed for the purpose of col- 
lecting and disseminating the thoughts and plans 
of the various sectional groups. This summer the 
central committee was set up, composed of repre- 
sentatives from all active educational groups in 
the state. The total membership of the group will 
probably exceed 25, but the thought is that this 
committee will act in a deliberative capacity, from 
which the members will select a smaller executive 
committee to do the actual work. 

It is at this point that the program rests. We 
have high hopes of making notable progress dur- 
ing the coming school year. I believe that the state 
has become definitely conscious of its problem, 
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and there seems to be a great deal of interest in 
its early solution. The direction which the solu- 
tion will take is a matter for the profession as a 
whole to decide. I believe we in Phi Delta Kappa 
would be exceeding our authority and responsi- 
bilities as leaders in the movement to indicate too 
strongly our own notions. 

Anent the suggestion that there be a year of ap- 
prenticeship between the second and third years of 
training, several of us have already made some 
rather definite plans to cooperate with Ohio State 
University in experimenting in this direction. If 
our plans materialize, we hope to have some of 
these apprentices in our schools in order to study 
the possibilities of their receiving a more solid 
foundation on which to build their theory. It is 
hoped that the values which we believe inherent 
in such a procedure will be proved or denied from 
the results obtained. 

For some time educational workers in the field 
have felt that there are two outstanding deficien- 
cies in the preparation of teachers: inadequate 
training of prospective teachers, and a lack of prac- 
tical working relationship between the training 
institution and the actual field into which the stu- 
dents go. The Northeast section of Sigma Chapter 
has attempted to propose a program of preparation 
for prospective teachers which will meet the needs 
of forward-looking educators. 

The results of their deliberations were sub- 
mitted to smaller meetings conducted by the mem- 
bers of the committee, and the results of these 
meetings brought back to a second committee 
meeting. On Monday, March 27, 1939, these pro- 
posals were submitted to the newly formed Greater 
Cleveland Club, out of which the following sug- 
gestions were made. These suggestions represent 
the combined thinking of the original committee 
and that of the Greater Cleveland Club: 


AN OVER-VIEW OF THE PROBLEM 


Those who are responsible for the supervision 
and administration of teaching personnel have 
long been conscious of some serious inadequacies 
in the preparation of teachers for their responsi- 
bilities. Out of the confusing welter of specifics 
seem to emerge the following four principal de- 
ficiencies: (1) Many teachers lack a broad cul- 
tural basis on which to build an adequate social 
concept of the functions and responsibilities of 
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education. This failure to prepare themselves cul- 
turally also accounts for their inability to hold up 
to their charges a worthy example of the results of 
truly integrative educational experiences. (2) 
Teachers lack an experiential background on 
which to build an acceptable theory of education. 
Perhaps their only bases in experiences are their 
own admittedly inadequate “schooling.” (3) Be- 
cause of a lack of cultural and experiential back- 
grounds, teachers do not possess a practical, or 
socially acceptable point of view of either the edu- 
cational process or its responsibilities. (4) The 
place and purpose of education in an American 
Democracy should be the foundation on which all 
theory and practice should rest. Those who know 
teachers feel that they lack any clear concept of 
what our schools are for, or what they are supposed 
to do. 

It is recognized that as presently constituted, 
teacher-training institutions must serve the needs 
of the majority of school systems, which, unfor- 
tunately, are not themselves sufficiently aware of 
the modern needs and requirements of education. 
Any improvement in the preparation of teachers 
must come from the demands of those in the field. 
If we are a democracy in fact the authority and 
pressure for change must come from the bottom 
and not from the top. We in the field must exert 
the pressure to change the programs of training in- 
stitutions, so that they more adequately meet the 
demands placed on us by society. 

The program proposed is not intended to be an 
ultimate ideal in teacher training, but merely a 
step in the right direction. The attempt has been 
to be as practical as possible so that whatever 
changes are made, may be made within the struc- 
ture of training institutions as they are now or- 
ganized. Naturally, imperfections will continue 
to exist, and a great deal of dependence will be 
placed on the willingness and ability of human in- 
dividuals to carry out the implied ideals. How- 
ever, we do believe the suggested changes are im- 
portant next steps and will serve to raise the task 
of teaching to a level commensurate with that of 
other professions. 


SELECTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES FOR 
TEACHER TRAINING 


(1) Guidance by High School. A. By scholastic 
standing. In general, selection should be made 
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from the upper fourth of the class. B. By partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities. Candidate 
should show a variety of outside interests, e.g., 
musical, athletic, dramatic, literary, artistic. C. By 
social characteristics. (Report given by at least five 
teachers.) 1. Ability to work with others. 2. Or- 
ganizational ability, under generally accepted 
democratic methods. 3. Emotional stability. 4. So- 
cial background. Type of home, companions, de- 
gree of exposure to cultural experiences. 5. Per- 
sonal point of view. Does he have a functioning 
scale of values consistent with the purposes of edu- 
cation? D. By physical characteristics. Freedom 
from physical defects which would seriously inter- 
fere with the activity of teaching. E. By arousal 
of interest. One of the main tasks in selection of 
prospective teachers is that of interesting those 
who would make outstanding contributions to the 
field in taking up this work. F. Allowance should 
be made for competition of candidates for teacher 
training for those: 1, who have met all the re- 
quirements, but show a special desire to train for 
teaching; 2, those, who in the opinion of their 
high-school teachers would make especially good 
candidates. G. Special consideration should be 
given to the fact that these candidates are just high- 
school people. Shortcomings because of age should 
be considered. 

(II) Selection by the College. A. General intel- 
ligence. Binet test or other individual intelligence 
test. Accept none under 110 I.Q. unless other 
qualifications outweigh this factor. B. Results of 
personal interview with at least three different in- 
dividuals. Emphasis placed on traits of personality 
which are essential to good teaching. C. According 
to demand. D. Aptitude tests. Results compared 
with high-school reports. E. Success in handling 
children’s groups. 

(III) Selection by the State. A. Selection of 
tests to be used. B. Act as determining body as to 
demands of numbers of teachers. 


CURRICULUM FOR TEACHER TRAINING 


(I) All teachers should have a broad cultural 
background on which to build the theories of edu- 
cation which they are to use. A completely inte- 
grated philosophy of life, and broad interests in 
many activities should be the end for which the 
training institution should work. This can best 
be done by the acquaintance on the part of the 


prospective teacher with the best thought and ac- 
tion of mankind through the ages, and a thorough 
working knowledge of his achievements, both past 
and present. It is suggested that the student spend 
the first two years of his training period in a study 
of these cultural subjects. However, the teaching 
of this material should be in the hands of those 
who will have the total responsibility for all edu- 
cational activities of the students, namely, the fac- 
ulty of the college of education. 

The following courses are suggested as basic. 
No intention is meant to restrict or delineate the 
exact curriculum for these first two years. A 
thorough study of the individual will indicate in 
what areas he should spend his time. A great deal 
of emphasis should be placed on the thorough 
integration of all these branches of learning so that 
the student emerges with a consistently whole con- 
cept of the thoughts and activities of man. 

a. English—both functional and appreciational. 
b. History—especially its economic and social as- 
pects. c. Sociology. d. Economics. e. Anthropol- 
ogy. f. Science—with special emphasis on health 
education. g. Religion—comparative. h. Philoso- 
phy—logic, ethics, and its history. i. General 
mathematics—attempt to understand and appreci- 
ate the significance and use of number relation- 
ships. j. Art—both functional and appreciational. 
k. Music—both functional and appreciational. 1. 
Physical education. m. Permeating all courses, the 
philosophy and meaning of social democracy 
should be taught, particularly with respect to the 
art of getting along with other people. 

(II) All through this first two years, and partic- 
ularly at the end of that time the candidate should 
be submitted to an intensive review of achieve- 
ments and demonstrated potentialities, with the 
view to recommendations for continuation or dis- 
missal. 

(III) After a liberal arts background, each stu- 
dent should be required to spend one full year on 
the job as an apprentice teacher, working under 
the best teachers who can be discovered. This year 
of apprentice teaching might be arranged for as 
follows: A. The state department, with the lead- 
ing teacher-training institutions cooperating, might 
select the top-ranking elementary and secondary 
schools in the state. This selection should be based 
on the following criteria: Superintendent and 
principal both real students of education, with 
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forward-looking, dynamic philosophies of educa- 
tion, and practically progressive programs in their 
schools; a corps of teachers who are wide-awake 
and professionally minded (professional minded- 
ness could be judged partly on the amount of 
preparation teachers had before teaching) a well- 
equipped plant, but not an elaborate one; a 
Board of Education which is sympathetic to the 
project. B. Any one school should be restricted to 
the number of apprentice teachers which is one- 
third the total number on the faculty. C. Each ap- 
prentice teacher shall have at least six weeks’ ex- 
perience on all levels or departments of the unit 
in education he has selected (elementary or sec- 
ondary) and also six weeks’ experience in the unit 
not specially chosen. D. No apprentice may have 
experience in his own community. E. Apprentices, 
during their year of experience, should be reg- 
istered at the university and the work they are do- 
ing should be reported to the university at stated 
intervals by the local principal. Each apprentice 
should be visited at least twice during the year by 
a member of the faculty group at the university 
(sponsor). F. At the end of the year the principal, 
together with the sponsor, should make a detailed 
report of the student’s work with specific recom- 
mendations for his further study, or a recommen- 
dation for discontinuance of candidacy. G. If pos- 
sible it should be arranged by the state department 
to pay both the student teacher and the regular 
teacher a small sum in payment of their extra serv- 
ices. H. As a means of state supervision of the 
entire program, it might be possible to provide a 
coordinator whose task it would be to supervise the 
work of the student teachers, and also help train 
regular teachers in the task of providing worth- 
while experiences for the apprentices during their 
year in the field. 

(IV) On returning to the university, the candi- 
date should be given a two-year course in technical 
training, consisting of the following elements. 
(These items not listed either in order of im- 
portance or desirable emphasis.) a. Philosophy of 
education. b. Psychologies of learning. c. Princi- 
ples of education. d. History of education. e. Tests 
and measurements. f. Guidance. g. Specialization 
in selected fields. The laboratory method of pro- 
cedure should be used, with a minimum of lectur- 
ing and assignment giving. A possible division of 
emphasis might be one-fourth of the time spent 
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in the general subjects, and three-fourths in the 
special field. 

(V) During the last two years the practical work 
and experience gained in the field should be sup- 
plemented by further practice teaching under the 
guidance of the university. It is suggested, also, 
that there be a greater degree of familiarity on 
the part of the professor with the practical work 
of the student in his practice activities. 


CERTIFICATION 


It is recommended that only two types of cer- 
tificates be offered by the state, one for teaching 
in the elementary school, and one for teaching in 
the secondary school. All other special certificates 
could be dispensed with. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Although it is assumed that any person going 
through this type of training would be much more 
adequately prepared to do a good job, there is 
need for further check-ups to insure continued 
growth along the lines begun in the training 
period. It is too much to expect that all positions 
in which the graduates will be placed will be ca- 
pable of giving this kind of guidance. Two self- 
evident truths are pertinent to the basis for a pro- 
gram of in-service training: 

1. Teaching efficiency cannot remain static. 
Teaching, like most professions, is progressing rap- 
idly. Educational theories are under constant criti- 
cism and revision. New methods and new tech- 
niques are constantly being brought forth through 
experimentation and investigation. A teacher must 
be familiar with such discoveries if she expects to 
rise in the profession and make her contribution 
to it. 

2. A teacher once trained is not always trained. 
The following are major avenues of in-service 
training which might be used to keep teachers in- 
formed and professionally minded: a. Profes- 
sional reading. b. Individual research and experi- 
mentation. c. Committee work. d. Attendance 
and contributions at institutes and meetings. e. 
Travel. f. Continued attendance at training insti- 
tutions. 

It is suggested that the training institution, in 
cooperation with the state department, devise a 
program of follow-up on the work of its graduates. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


HARLEN MarTIN ADAMS (Delta 833) has been 
appointed associate professor of Speech and Drama 
at Chico State College, California. For the past four 
years he has been director of Speech Arts at Menlo 
School and Junior College. 


R. M. OcpEN (Theta 63), dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Cornell University, has been 
changed from the department of education to psychol- 
ogy. He remains dean of the college. 


THEODORE BRAMELD, head of the philosophy de- 
partment at Adelphi College, has accepted a position 
as associate professor of education in educational 
philosophy at the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


GeorGE S. Counts (Zeta 90) of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was elected president of the 
American Federation of Teachers at the annual con- 
vention held during August. Professor Counts de- 
feated JEROME Davis, formerly of Yale University, in 
a hotly contested election. 


JoHN DAMBACH (Beta 533), professor and head 
of the department of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh since 1927, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as director of health and recreation at 
Queens College, New York City. 


WaLTER D. Heap (Beta 82), was elected to the 
presidency of Rotary International during the sum- 
mer. The new Rotary president will temporarily re- 
linquish his duties as headmaster of the Montclair 
Academy for Boys at Montclair, New Jersey, to de- 
vote his time to Rotary affairs. 


PAUL M. HEBERT, graduate of the Louisiana State 
and Yale universities and dean of the L. S. U. law 
school since August, 1937, was named acting presi- 
dent of the Louisiana State University on June 27 to 
succeed Dr. JAMES M. Situ, resigned. 


ROBEN MAASKE (Chi 296), professor of School 
Administration, University of North Carolina, and 
editor, the High School Journal, has been elected 
president, Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande, Oregon. 


GeorGE O. BIERKOE, has been made president of 
Endicott College, a new junior college of liberal 
and vocational arts to be opened in the autumn at 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 
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Arwoop S. Nortusy (Eta 403) of Buffalo, N. Y., 
succeeded Epwarp Y. BLEWETT as assistant to the 
president of the University of New Hampshire on Au- 
gust 5. Mr. Blewett was recently appointed acting 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 


The appointment of HarLtey Z. WoopEN (Beta 
1084) as head of the Michigan School for the Deaf at 
Flint has been confirmed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Wooden has resigned his position as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN (Zeta 110), for thirty 
years a member of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, has been named dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of California. Wittiam W. 
Kemp (Lambda 77), who has been dean since 1923, 
retired at the end of the 1938-1939 academic year. 

Dr. Freeman has been chairman of the department 
of psychology, director of the Orthogenic School, and 
chairman of the committee on Child Development at 
the University of Chicago. 


EDUARD BENES, the former president of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic, who sailed for Europe on July 
12, has accepted a permanent appointment as profes- 
sor on the faculty of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Benes will spend at least two quarters in residence at 
the university every other year. 


HarOLD BENJAMIN (Delta 351), of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, has been appointed head of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Maryland. He 
will succeed WILLARD S. SMALL, who reaches the age 
of retirement in September. 


Tracy TYLER (Omicron 231) has been appointed 
associate professor of education in the field of radio 
education at the University of Minnesota. 


ARTHUR L. BRANDON, for the past four years ex- 
ecutive assistant of the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education, has resigned 
to become director of public information and assistant 
to the president of the University of Texas. 


RALPH PARKHURST BRIDGMAN, who has taught at 
Union Theological Seminary and in the summer ses- 
sion of Teachers College, has been named dean of stu- 
dents at Brooklyn College. 


ARTHUR L. BRANDON, executive assistant to the 
American Youth Commission, has accepted a position 
as assistant to the new president of the University of 
Texas, HOMER P. RaINEy (Zeta 361). 
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The installation of H. J. BURGSTAHLER, formerly 
president of Cornell College, Iowa, as president of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University is planned for October 20. 
At that time a group of educational conferences will 
be held. Those in positions of leadership in the sec- 
ondary schools, the church, business and public af- 
fairs will be invited to take part in these conferences. 


WiLuiaM H. Burton (Zeta 563), since 1932 pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed director of the newly estab- 
lished division of teacher training at the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard University. He will 
lecture on the principles of teaching and will be in 
charge of finding temporary teaching positions for 
Harvard graduate students in education. He will be 
succeeded at the University of Southern California by 
IRvING R. MELBO, director of curriculum research for 
the Alameda public school system. 


T. P. CaLkins, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Hampstead, Long Island, has been elected the first 
president of Hofstra College, which was established in 
1935 as a branch of New York University. It has 
now become an independent college under the terms 
of an agreement recently completed by officials of the 
college and the university. 


ARLIE G. Capps (Gamma 119), professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed an actuarial expert to study the costs and prob- 
able demands of a retirement system for superannuated 
St. Louis public school teachers. Among the points 
to be considered are: Age distribution of employees 
who may come within the retirement range, length of 
service, death rates, life-expectancy of teachers, the 
factor of longevity among women and student trends, 
which will affect the future size of the teaching body. 


The Very Rev. CHARLES H. Coup, S.J., dean of 
the School of Philosophy of the Jesuit Seminary at 
West Baden College, Indiana, has succeeded The Very 
Rev. A. H. PoETKER, S.J., as president of the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 


ALGERNON COLEMAN, since 1919 professor of 
French at the University of Chicago, associate editor 
of The Journal of Higher Education, died on August 
8. He was sixty-three years old. 


The Rev. JOHN F. Cox, dean of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, has been appointed president of the newly 
established Cranwell Preparatory School, Lenox, Mass. 


PauL T. Davin, secretary and since 1936 principal 
and full-time staff member of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Education, of which FLoyp W. REEVES 
(Alpha Nu 33) is chairman, joined the staff of the 
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American Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education on July 1 as special assistant to the 
director. Dr. David previously had been on the staff 
of the President's Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement and was co-author with Dr. Reeves of the 
report on Personnel Administration in the Federal 
Service. 

Appointed vocational coordinator in the new pro- 
gram of vocational industrial education in Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, is EowARD C. EsTABROOKE (Alpha Tau 
125). 

Among those recently appointed as members of 
the board of directors of the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania were A. M. 
GOLDBERGER, professor of vocational education at the 
University of Pittsburgh; THEODORE L. RELLER (Tau 
215), assistant professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; and E. R. Carson, director of 
the division of attendance of the public schools of 
Pittsburgh. 


THOMAS W. GOSLING (Phi 125), assistant super- 
intendent of schrools at Washington, D. C., has re- 
signed. He succeeded Harvey A. SMITH (Beta 992) 
a year ago. 

RALPH P. Graves (Tau 22), for eighteen years 
Commissioner of Education in New York and Presi- 
dent of the University of the State of New York, has 
been asked by the Board of Regents to continue in 
office until July, 1940, although he has reached the 
retirement age. 


FRANCIS B. Haas (Tau 5), president of the State 
Teachers College at Bloomsburg, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed state superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania. He succeeds LesteR K. ApE (Rho 
316), whose term expired on May 29. 


SHIRLEY A. HAMRIN (Upsilon 228), professor of 
education at Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the summer session. He takes the 
place of ERNest H. HAHNE, professor of economics, 
who has resigned in order to devote more time to 
teaching and research. 


FRANKLIN S. HAraris, president of Brigham Young 
University, has been given leave of absence to accept 
a commission of the Government of Iran to reorganize 
its Department of Agriculture and to plan for the re- 
habilitation of the agriculture of the country. Prior to 
becoming president of Brigham Young University in 
1921, Dr. Harris was director of the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station and earlier professor of agronomy 
at that institution. During his absence CHRISTIAN 
JENSEN, dean of the Graduate School, will serve as 
acting president of the university. 
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GEORGE HEIDELBERG, in charge of student and 
National Youth Administration employment at the 
Louisiana State University, died at his home on July 
31. He was sixty years old. Mrs. Heidelberg was 
secretary to Dr. James Monroe Smith, formerly presi- 
dent of the university, now indicted on charges of em- 
bezzlement. She is now secretary to Acting President 
PauL M. HEBERT. 


HERBERT HOOVER has been named member of a 
committee to recommend a successor to President Ray 
LyMAN WILBUR, of Stanford University, who will 
retire on January 1, 1942. Other members of the 
committee are: C.O. G. MILLER, E. C. SLoss, STUART 
L. RAWLINGS, W. P. FULLER, JR., and the board presi- 
dent, LELAND CUTLER, ex-officio. The trustees’ com- 
mittee will cooperate in the selection with an advisory 
committee of the Stanford Academic Council, com- 
posed of ELiot BLACKWELDER, professor of geology; 
E. A. COTTRELL, professor of political science; J. P. 
MITCHELL, registrar; C. V. TayLor, dean of the 
School of Biology; and Lewis M. TERMAN (Delta 
38), professor of psychology. Dr. Wilbur's term was 
recently extended by the board of trustees slightly be- 
yond the retirement age of sixty-five years in order 
that he might be president of the university when it 
celebrates its fiftieth birthday. 


At the University of Arkansas, H. M. HosFrorp, 
professor of mathematics, has been made dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences to succeed V. L. JoNEs, 
who has held the deanship for twelve years. Professor 
DEANE G. CarTER, head of the department of agri- 
cultural engineering, has been named to succeed Dean 
Dan T. Gray, who resigned as dean of the College 
of Agriculture last October. 


C. A. Howarp (Chi 15) is the new president of 
Oregon College of Education, replacing J. A. 
CHURCHILL (Chi 36). 


J. RALPH IRONS (Beta 717), superintendent of the 
Evansville, Indiana, schools has been given a new six- 
year contract by the school board of the city. 


CHARLES ELMER LAWALL, acting president of West 
Virginia University, who previously had been director 
of the West Virginia School of Mines, has been 
elected president. He succeeds CHAUNCEY S. 
BOUCHER, who is now the president of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


JAMES HAMPTON KIRKLAND, for forty-five years 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, chancellor emeri- 
tus since July 1, 1937, died on August 5 at the age of 
seventy-nine years. 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSON, JR., assistant professor and 
field secretary on admissions at Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute, Troy, N. Y., has been appointed director of 
placement and associate professor of vocational guid- 
ance at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


CHARLES A. Lory, since 1909 president of the 
Colorado State College at Fort Collins, will retire on 
October 1, 1940. 


OWEN R. Lovejoy, social agency associate of the 
National Youth Administration, left the staff at the 
end of July. He had been with the commission more 
than three years. Paut T. Davin, secretary of the 
President's Advisory Committee on Education, joined 
the staff on July 1, as special assistant to the director. 


James G. REARDON, formerly state commissioner 
of education for Massachusetts, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Posse Institute, a school of physical edu- 
cation for girls at Kendal Green, Mass. 


BERNARD S. MILLER, acting state director for New 
Jersey of the National Youth Administration, has 
been appointed state administrator. He has been 
acting director since May 27, following the resigna- 
tion of DANrEL S. KEALEY. 


DALE MITCHELL, since 1931 instructor in English 
at Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts, has been 
appointed acting president of the institution for one 
year. KATHERINE M. DENWORTH has been presi- 
dent of the college for the past twelve years. She has 
remained at the college to supervise a building pro- 
gram, plans for which she had been developing for 
several years. 


The trustees of Randolph-Macon College have 
elected to the presidencey J. EARL MORELAND, vice- 
president of Scarritt College for Christian Workers, 
Nashville, Tenn. He will succeed the late RoBERT 
EMorRY BLACKWELL, who died in his eighty-fourth 
year last July. S. C. HATCHER, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer of the college, is acting as president. 


JoHN O. MosELEy has been appointed dean of stu- 
dents at the University of Tennessee. 


C. J. HEATWOLE (Xi 80), secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association, died on July 6 during the meet- 
ing of the N.E.A. in San Francisco. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY As- 
SOCIATION elected for the year 1939-40 are: President, 
RALPH MUNN, librarian of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh; First Vice-President and President-elect, 
EssAE MARTHA CULVER, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana ; 
Second Vice-President, DoNALD Coney, of Austin, 
Texas; Treasurer, MATTHEW S. DuDGEON, of Mil- 
waukee. 

Members of the executive board elected include 
FLora B. LupINGTON, of Mt. Holyoke College, and 
Keyes D. METCALF, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 














Froyp W. Reeves (Alpha Nu 33), chairman of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Education, has 
been appointed director of the American Youth Com- 
mission. 


Bert CLairn Ritey (Gamma 101), of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, was elected president of the National 
University Extension Association at its recent conven- 
tion in Berkeley, Calif. 


Queens College, Flushing, L. I., has announced the 
following appointments: Harry N. RIVLIN, associate 
professor of education; JOHN DAMBACH, associate 
professor of physical education. 


Joseru S. Roucek, of New York University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of social sciences 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GEORGE NAUMAN SHuSsTER, professor of English 
at the St. Joseph College for Women, Brooklyn, man- 
aging editor of The Commonweal, was elected on 
July 6 by the Board of Higher Education of New 
York City dean of Hunter College and acting presi- 
dent of the college during the leave of absence for a 
year of EUGENE A. COLLIGAN. 


H. ScHuLTzeE, of Calvin College, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was reelected president of the National Union 
of Christian Schools at the nineteenth annual conven- 
tion held on August 9 at Prospect Park, N. J. 


CHARLES L. SPAIN (Omega 11), deputy superin- 
tendent of schools of Detroit, Mich., completed fifty 
years of service in the public schools when he retired 
at the close of the school year. Dr. Spain, who entered 
the school system in 1901, has worked in every de- 
partment of the school system, including the experi- 
mental, the instructional, and the administrative. 
Among his major contributions are his assistance in 
planning and developing the intermediate schools, the 
advancement of educational measurement and the 
establishment of functionally planned school build- 
ings in the city of Detroit. 


Staff appointments at the UNIVERSITY OF MICHI- 
GAN SCHOOL OF EDUCATION as announced by the 
Dean include: IRVING ANDERSON as assistant pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology; CLAUDE EGGERT- 
SON (Eta 700) as instructor in the history of educa- 
tion; EpGAR G. JOHNSON as High School Visitor; 
L. W. KEELER (Omega 181) as assistant professor of 
Educational Psychology (part-time only) ; HARLAN 
C. Koc (Sigma 152) has been appointed a profes- 
sor of Education; RuDoLPH LinpQuist (Lambda 48) 
as a graduate instructor at the Detroit Center for 
Graduate Study; Howarp Y. McC.usKey (Zeta 
350) as professor; Fritz REDL as a participant in a 
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workshop to be organized in Chicago by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education; and JOHN M. TrYTTEN (Omega 
395) as principal of the University High School. 


HOMER VANDERBLUE, an alumnus and for many 
years a member of the faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of economics 
and dean of the School of Commerce. Vanderblue 
succeeds DEAN FRED D. Face, JRr., who will take of- 
fice in September as vice-president of the university 
and dean of faculties. 


ORVILLE S. WALTERS, instructor in physiology at 
St. Louis University School of Medicine, has been 
named president of the Central Academy and College, 
a preparatory school and junior college at McPherson, 
Kans. 


Kar E. WHINNERY, formerly principal of the high 
school at Sandusky, Ohio, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools. He succeeds FRANK J. PROUT, 
who has become president of the Bowling Green State 
University. 


FLoyp C. Witcox (Delta 460), director of cur- 
riculum, guidance and administration at Linfield Col- 
lege, McMinnville, Oregon, has resigned to accept a 
similar position at the University of Redlands, Calif. 


AUBREY W. WILLIAMS, since 1935 executive di- 
rector of the National Youth Administration, has been 
nominated by President Roosevelt for another term. 
DexTER KEEZER, president of Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore.; JAMES G. PATTON, president of the Colo- 
rado State Farmers Union, Denver; and MERVYN 
RATHBORNE, president of the American Communica- 
tions Association, have been appointed additional 
members of the National Advisory Committee. 


FREDERIC P. WOELLNER, professor of education 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, is serv- 
ing as a member of the Los Angeles Civil Service 
Commission. 


WiLL C. Woop (Delta 75) of Piedmont, Calif., 
died on May 15. For more than thirty years he was 
identified with education in the State of California as 
a teacher in the public schools, as president of a 
county board of education, as commissioner of sec- 
ondary education on the staff of the California State 
Department of Education, and finally for eight years 
as superintendent of public instruction. 


FLoypD P. YOUNG has been appointed president of 
Keene Normal School, New Hampshire. WALLACE 
E. MASON, for nearly a quarter of a century head of 
the Normal School, has retired. 
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WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON retired this summer 
after serving as president of Smith College for twenty- 
two years. 


E. GEORGE PAYNE (Rho 87), professor of educa- 
tional psychology, has been appointed dean of the 
school of education, New York University, to succeed 
Joun W. WirHers (Rho 95), who is retiring after 
more than forty years of service in the university. 


Meetings and Conferences 


SEPTEMBER 18-19—National Association Public 
School Boards and School Board Members. Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


OcToBER 7-8—Second Annual Secondary Educa- 
tion Clinic. Winfield Public Schools, Winfield, Kan- 


sas. 


OcTOBER 9-13—National Recreation Congress; 
24th annual session. Statler Hotel, Boston. It will 
bring together about 1,500 persons from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Representatives from 
public and private recreation agencies, from schools, 
colleges, churches, from various departments of Fed- 
eral, state, county and local governments will be 
there. City planners, park executives, housing experts 
attend. 

The program will be devoted to a series of discus- 
sion groups during the day and addresses on important 
topics by outstanding speakers. Throughout the Con- 
gress there will be opportunity for consultation with 
experts in many phases of recreation, and for inspec- 
tion of the latest literature in this field. 


OcTOBER 9-13—National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction. New York City. 


OcTOBER 16-20—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials. Cincinnati. 


OcTOBER 17-20—American Public Health Associa- 
tion; 68th annual meeting. William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 


OcTOBER 26-27. The Eighth Educational Con- 
ference sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau. 


OcTOBER 26-28—Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Astor 
Hotel, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 5-11—American Education Week. 
Theme: Education for the American Way of Life. 


NOVEMBER 15-17—Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities. Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


DECEMBER 2—National Association of Journalism 
Directors (secondary schools) ; joint conference with 
National Council of Teachers of English. New York 
City. 

DECEMBER 28-30—Phi Delta Kappa Council; an- 
nual meeting. La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-JANUARY 2. The American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. 


JANUARY 11-26, 1940—Fifth Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Conference; auspices Pan-Pacific Women’s Associa- 
tion. Wellington, New Zealand. 


FEBRUARY 24-29—American Association of School 
Administrators. St. Louis. 


APRIL 29-May 3. The 47th Annual Convention of 
the Association for Childhood Education. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


THE EIGHTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, spon- 
sored by the Educational Records Bureau, the Co- 
operative Test Service, the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Education Association, 
will be held in the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City 
on October 26 and 27. 

The following speakers will appear on the pro- 
gram: Henry M. WRIsTON, president of Brown 
University; MARION Park, president of Bryn Mawr 
College; A. J. Sropparp (Alpha Sigma 185), super- 
intendent of schools, Philadelphia; Epwin A. LEE 
(Lambda 236), director of the National Occupational 
Conference; Epwarp S. Noyes, chairman of the 
Board of Admissions of Yale University; Louis 
ZAHNER, of the Groton School, and LUTHER GULICK, 
director of the New York State Regents’ Inquiry. 


FIVE THOUSAND of the nation’s foremost scientists 
will be in Columbus, Ohio, December 27 to January 2 
for the annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

More than 150 scientific societies will be repre- 
sented on the programs devoted to recent advances in 
nearly every phase of fundamental and applied 
science. 

Most of these meetings will be held on the Ohio 
State University campus; dinners and some of the 
symposia and lectures will be in downtown hotels; 
general lectures of wide public interest will be in 
Memorial Hall; and scientific exhibits will be in 
Columbus Auditorium. 

Walter B. Cannon, professor of physiology in Har- 
vard Medical School and noted for his work in human 
physiology, is association president this year. The 
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retiring presidential address will be delivered by 
Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of economics at Co- 
lumbia University, who relinquishes the office to 
Professor Cannon. 


Colleges and Universities 


EDUCATION AND Democracy—the relations be- 
tween the two, and how education must be modified 
to serve democracy better—have served as themes for 
a number of conferences and courses at college and 
university summer sessions during the summer just 
past. 
Given additional meaning by the tragic develop- 
ment of affairs in Europe and Asia, the conferences 
represented earnest attempts to solve some of the 
harassing problems of democracy in this country. 

At NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY an INSTITUTE OF 
Democracy, staffed by regular and visiting profes- 
sors from a number of departments including Soci- 
ology, Political Science and Economics, held an eight 
weeks’ major course. Hopeful conclusion of much 
of the discussion was phrased by E. A. Ross, profes- 
sor emeritus of sociology, University of Wisconsin, 
who stated that he thought democracy would survive 
in this country. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, on Au- 
gust 15 opened a three-day conference on EDUCATION 
FOR Democracy. Planned by Dean Russell, Win- 
throp Aldrich, chairman of the Teachers College Lay 
Council, and Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia, the sessions included speeches and semi- 
mars at which many well known leaders were present. 

Former prime ministers of England and France, 
Labor leaders, industrialists and educators from sev- 
eral European countries as well as the United States 
took part. The well-known democrat, Earl Baldwin 
of Bewdley, former prime minister of England, ad- 
dressed a well-attended dinner meeting—giving a 
speech which was broadcast over a nation-wide radio 
chain. 

Emphasis in the discussions was placed upon how 
education may serve to implement democracy. 


A GRANT OF $75,000 was recently awarded by the 
Carnegie Corporation to Princeton University to de- 
velop a five-year experimental program in the creative 
arts to “‘vitalize work in humanistic discipline.’ The 
grant is directed toward the furtherance of creative 
writing, music, and the plastic arts. The five-year 
program will be supervised by a committee headed by 
Christian Gauss. 


A GIFT OF $12,000 to endow scholarships in the 
University of Cincinnati’s Teachers College to assist 
“worthy young students preparing to teach American 
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youth” has been announced by University leaders. 
The direct aim of the scholarships is the perpetuation 
of American democratic ideals. In creating the en- 
dowment, the donors, all residents of Cincinnati, 
emphasized their belief that “in these days of con- 
flicting social and political thought, it is essential that 
the people of America strive continuously to main- 
tain the best of their traditional heritage of freedom 
and liberty.” 


MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH outrank education 
among the objects towards which American founda- 
tions now grant an annual total of $38,500,000, ac- 
cording to a survey of foundation-giving just com- 
pleted by Raymond Rich Associates, consultants to 
foundations, learned societies and other non-profit 
institutions. The survey, embracing reports from the 
243 leading foundations, is an extensive revision of 
an investigation formerly published periodically by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The survey indicates that for medical research, med- 
ical education, the erection and support of hospitals, 
and other purposes related to medicine and public 
health, foundations granted individuals and institu- 
tions more than one-third of their total disbursements, 
or $13,495,898 during 1937 (the latest year for which 
complete figures are available). 

Education, for many years the foremost concern of 
foundations, dropped to second place and received 
but one-fourth, or $9,170,318, of the total gifts. The 
other leading fields in which foundations subsidize 
projects are, in the order of their importance from 
the standpoint of grants: social welfare, $4,695,- 
880; the physical and biological sciences, $2,253,298 ; 
government and public administration, $1,710,598; 
economics, $1,353,386. 

Ernest Victor Hollis discussed some of the implica- 
tions of the decreasing endowment support for insti- 
tutions of higher learning in THE PH! DELTA Kap- 
PAN for April, 1939, in an article entitled, Recent 
Trends in Financing Higher Education. 


EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH staffs into 
governmental problems will be the result of a bureau 
of government research set up this summer at the 
University of New Hampshire. The bureau, under 
supervision of the department of government, will 
pool the information of various technicians of the 
university and state officials to assist government units 
in the solution of administrative problems. It will 
supply information in regard to municipal sanitation, 
zoning, personnel, public education, and will draft 
model laws and ordinances. It will also give in-service 
training by conducting classes among government 
employees. 











THE JOHN Dewey RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP of 
$750 will be the award in a contest which has been 
announced by Sidney Hook, chairman. The fellow- 
ship, established by friends of Professor Dewey, will 
be awarded to original research on any problem of 
general significance to the American labor movement 
or for a constructive analysis of a labor problem. 

Contestants are required to submit a detailed out- 
line of a proposed manuscript to be of book length, 
preferably of book length, to the Fellowship, 17 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, on or before No- 
vember 30, 1939. 


The Committee on Awards of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association has announced the fol- 
lowing awards for outstanding research work: 

WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. Appraisal of Newer 
Practices in Selected Public Schools. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. Appraisal of Experi- 
mental High School Practices. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. Epwarps, New- 
TON. The Courts and the Public Schools. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. HARDY, MARTHA 
C., and Hoerer, CaroLyN H. Healthy Growth. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 


To STUDY ATHLETIC CONDITIONS a special com- 
mittee on athletics has been appointed by President 
Byron S. Hollinshead, of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The work of this committee will con- 
sist in a study of athletic conditions in 556 junior col- 
leges in the United States, to be followed by recom- 
mendations for the improvement of any unhealthy 
conditions found. Members of the committee are: 
SPENCER Myers, of Highland Park Junior College, 
Michigan, chairman; SAMUEL A. LEE, of Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania; FATHER 
DANIEL BARAN, of Belmont Abbey College, North 
Carolina; G. H. VANDE BoGartT, of Northern Mon- 
tana College, and Harry APPLEQUIST, of Sacramento 
Junior College, California. 


ON JUNE 28 University College, the late afternoon 
and evening division of The University of Southern 
California, was moved from the Transportation build- 
ing to the University Park Campus. For fifteen years 
at the former location this division of the University 
grew and prospered until last year over seven thou- 
sand students were in attendance. 

However, since the downtown quarters became in- 
adequate, from thirty to forty per cent of the students 
were required during the present year to meet at the 
University Park Campus. 
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Public Schools 


J. McKEEN CATTELL, founder of School and So- 
ciety, has retired from the editorship of the weekly 
magazine. WILLIAM C. BAGLEy, who has retired 
from Columbia University, has been named as editor 
and as secretary of the newly organized Society for 
the Advancement of Education. 

The new organization, aided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, has taken over the publication of the twenty- 
four-year-old magazine. 

Trustees of the society, which is organized to 
“foster other related enterprises designed to advance 
the interests of education” are: J. MCKEEN Cat- 
TELL; WILLARD E. Givens (Lambda 290), Secretary, 
National Education Association; FRANK PIERREPONT 
GRAVES, President, the University of the State of New 
York; HeENry W. Howimes (Iota 4), Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University; WALTER 
A. Jessup (Epsilon 109), President, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching; A. J. Strop- 
DARD (Alpha Sigma 185), Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and RAYMOND WALTERS, Presi- 
dent, The University of Cincinnati. 

According to the announcement carried in the 
September 2 issue of School and Society, the general 
editorial policy of the magazine will be continued 
under the new editor. 


On October 15 the Social Frontier, which for a 
number of years has been edited by GeorGE Hart- 
MANN and others, will be transferred to the Progres- 
sive Education Association under the new title, 
Frontiers of Democracy. 

WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK (Beta 125) will act as 
editor of the re-christened magazine. The Social 
Frontier has been, according to its title page, “a me- 
dium of expression for the John Dewey Society.” The 
new magazine will represent a fusion of interests, ac- 
cording to an editorial pronouncement in The Social 
Frontier for June, of those supporting The Social 
Frontier and the members of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

Other members of the national board who will act 
as editorial consultants for the magazine include: 
RUSSELL BaBcockK, Winnetka public schools; RUTH 
BENEDICT, Columbia University; JOHN CHILDs, 
Teachers College; PAUL HANNA (Beta 673), Stan- 
ford University; RoBERT D. LEIGH, Bennington Col- 
lege; JESSE NEWLON, (Omicron 80), Teachers Col- 
lege; HAROLD RuGG (Pi 14), Teachers College; 
LAURA ZIRBES, Ohio State University; HARVEY Zor- 
BAUGH (Rho 163), New York University; JAMEs 
HyMes, the new managing editor; and ex-officio 
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members, W. CARSON RYAN, JR., (Rho 412) and 
FREDERICK L. REDEFER (Beta 1034). 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE regrets to announce the dis- 
continuance of The Southern Workman with the edi- 
tion of July, 1939. The action taken is part of a serious 
retrenchment program necessitated because of cur- 
tailed income for annual operating expenses. The 
final decision in the matter has been reached only after 
the most careful consideration. 

In making this first official announcement, the Ad- 
ministration of Hampton Institute wishes to pay a 
tribute to those who founded this monthly, and to 
those who have contributed through the years to the 
useful services which it has rendered. 


The Psychological Bulletin, which has been edited 
by Professor John A. McGeoch at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, was transferred on June 15 to the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. JOHN A. MCGEOCH 
(Lambda 148), Department of Psychology, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, is the editor. 


New editor of The Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine is H. M. ByRAM (Beta 1214), associate profes- 
sor of education at Michigan State College. He 
succeeds Roy A. OLNEY (Theta 164), who has served 
for four years. 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION has been transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the Federal 
Security Agency. The transfer, according to the joint 
resolution which passed both Houses, was effective 
July 1, 1939. The organizations, in addition to the 
Office of Education, which will compose the new 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, headed by Paut V. 
McNuTtTT, are: SoctAL SEcuRITY BOARD, now in in- 
dependent establishment; the Unrrep States Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE, now in the Department of La- 
bor; the PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE, now in the Treas- 
uty Department; the NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINIS- 
TRATION, now in the Works Progress Administration ; 
and the CrvILi1AN CONSERVATION CORPS, now an in- 
dependent agency. 

The President’s Second Plan also affects the Office 
of Education in that it transfers the RADIO AND Mo- 
TION PicTURE DIVISIONS OF THE NATIONAL EMER- 
GENCY COUNCIL to the Office. 

In the message from the President, transmitting the 
Reorganization Plan to Congress, he stated: 

“Because of the relationship of the educational op- 
portunities of the country to the security of its indi- 
vidual citizens, the Office of Education with all of its 
functions, including, of course, its administration of 
Federal-State programs of vocational education, is 
transferred from the Department of the Interior to the 
Federal Security Agency. This transfer does not in- 





crease or extend the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in respect to education, but does move the exist- 
ing activities into a grouping where the work may 
be carried on more efficiently and expeditiously, and 
where coordination and the elimination of overlap- 
ping may be better accomplished. The Office of Edu- 
cation has no relationship to the other functions of 
the Department of the Interior.” 


WHAT THE PUBLIC EXPECTS OF A TEACHER might 
be the title given to the study summarized below. 
While the information was secured from Ohio much 
of the material would seem to apply to almost every 
state in the union. 

Thousands of prospective teachers graduating this 
year from Ohio colleges and universities will find 
that the public demands a lot from them. 

Statistical evidence of these requirements is given 
in a survey made by Dr. Lloyd A. Cook and Ronald B. 
Almack of Ohio State University. 

On the basis of information obtained from 2,870 
Ohio teachers, 356 board members, 1,943 lay persons, 
and 1,363 students preparing for teaching, the Ohio 
State investigators conclude: 

“The psychological difference between young peo- 
ple in training to be teachers and the school board 
representatives who will pass judgment on their social 
fitness for teaching is great enough to be a matter of 
genuine public concern.” 

Opinions by members of the four groups as to the 
employability of certain classes of individuals indi- 
cate that students are most liberal, teachers next, lay 
persons third, and board members “‘a distant last.” 

All four groups give preference to a known Protes- 
tant, but only in the case of the board members is there 
a definite negative reaction to a known Catholic. 

Native-board teachers—even those with foreign 
names, as well as non-local residents, city-reared per- 
sons, and out-of-state applicants all get positive scores 
from all four groups, but lay persons have the least 
favor for non-local residents, board members and lay 
persons the least for out-of-state applicants. Teachers 
and students are much more liberal on both counts. 

Board members show a “negative quotient” for 
known Catholics and known pacifists, while the three 
other groups still show favorable quotients. Lay peo- 
ple join the board members in disfavor for married 
women, despite the favorable attitude of teachers and 
students. 

Board members form the only group with a pre- 
ponderance of opposition to known Jews. 

All four groups—board members, teachers, lay per- 
sons, and students—are generally opposed to known 
militarists, Negro teachers, known radicals, persons 
in bad health, and known Communists. 














Board members would rather have a Negro or a 

person in bad health than a Communist, where all 

other groups would take the Communist ahead of the 
rson in bad health. 

Participation in community activities is another 
phase covered in the study, which shows that 95 per 
cent of the 2,870 teachers claim membership in one or 
more community organizations. Four per cent par- 
ticipate in 11 or more such activities. Religious groups 
are in the majority, 80 per cent of the men teachers and 
85 per cent of the women listing such activity. Pro- 
fessional groups come next, and then relief and wel- 
fare work. 

Board members, teachers, and students all place 
their “O.K.” on the owning of an automobile by a 
teacher. 

Board members and teachers think it’s better for 
the teacher to date a town person than another teacher, 
but students think just the opposite. All three groups 
are decidedly opposed to the teacher dating a student, 
but the students look with least disfavor on this 
practice. 

While teachers slightly favor the practice of leaving 
town for week-ends, board members and students look 
on the practice with indifference. 

As for smoking in public, all three groups register 
opposition to the practice for both sexes—with about 
twice the opposition for women as for men. 

Students think it is all right for teachers of both 
sexes to smoke in private, teachers think it doesn’t 
make much difference if men do so but not women, 
and board members oppose it for both men and 
women. 

It is the students who have the strongest feeling 
that teachers should attend church and that they 
should not play cards for money, or play pool or bil- 
liards. But they show greater approval than the other 
groups on playing cards for fun. 

Students also show the greatest opposition to teach- 
ers living outside the community. 

Board members think teachers should not teach con- 
troversial issues, but students want them to do so. 

While none of the three groups thinks a teacher 
should make a political speech or run for political of- 
fice, students themselves look with greatest disfavor 
on these practices. 

All groups are opposed to use of alcohol by teachers, 
board members registering the greatest opposition. 

Board members are about evenly divided as to the 
use of rouge, but teachers and students both give their 
approval. 

Opposition to women teaching after marriage is 
slight among the teachers, considerable among the 
students, and much greater among board members. 
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M. M. CHAMBERS, summarizing trends in 1939 
legislation, says: 

The principle of a “foundation program” whereby 
all local districts receive from state-collected revenues 
a certain substantial portion of the cost of a minimum 
school program and whereby additional equalization 
aid goes to the weaker districts in inverse proportion 
to their ability to support schools out of local levies 
continues its inevitable advance. 

Maine amended the statute regulating the apportion- 
ment of the state school equalization fund to remove 
the restriction preventing towns from participating 
unless they could show their tax rates for all local 
purposes to be in excess of the average of such rates 
in the state. 

The New York legislature attempted a heavy cut in 
appropriations for state aid by lopping off a large sum 
from the minutely itemized budget prepared by the 
executive department. The issue was immediately 
taken into the courts on the ground that under the 
constitution legislative reductions of the executive 
budget cannot be made in lump sum but must be speci- 
fied item by item. 

Under a new statute in West Virginia each county 
in the state is promised state aid to cover 45 per cent 
of the school costs as derived from a specific formula 
based on weighted average daily attendance. Counties 
unable to provide 55 per cent of the cost out of local 
revenues will receive additional state aid to enable 
them to maintain this foundation program. A new 
state board of school finance is created, composed of 
the state superintendent of free schools as chairman, 
the state tax commissioner and the state budget di- 
rector as secretary. 

Delaware, a small state having virtually complete 
state support of public schools, appropriated a total of 
$3,529,000 for the next biennium. Apportionment is 
to be on the same basis as heretofore, fixed sums per 
pupil, varying somewhat for different grades and 
classes. 

Minnesota appropriated $7,750,000 for state aid to 
school districts during the first year of the ensuing bi- 
ennium and $8,050,000 for the second year. The total 
is greater by $1,470,000 than that for the previous 
biennium. 

A new state equalization fund was created in North 
Dakota, superseding the fund previously set up in 
1937. An appropriation of $4,510,000 was made to 
it for the ensuing biennium. 

South Dakota, not so far advanced toward state sup- 
port of local schools, appropriated $775,000 per year 
for the next biennium as aid to all school districts, to 
be applied as a school census basis. This fixed sum is 
in lieu of the former appropriation of 80 per cent of 
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certain earmarked revenues and is about $17,000 less 
than the amount distributed for the present year. 

Tennessee appropriated $10,025,000 of state reve- 
nues to educational purposes annually. 

Arkansas appropriated the following annual 
amounts: to the common school fund, $4,000,000; 
to the school equalizing fund, $1,200,000; to the re- 
volving loan fund, $1,000,000; for vocational educa- 
tion, $100,000; for vocational rehabilitation, $20,- 
671.54; for free textbooks and the textbook division, 
$382,200; for operation of the state department of 
education, $68,650. An increase in the tax on liquor 
is expected to provide an additional $125,000 for vo- 
cational education. The sales tax was continued in- 
definitely, with no change in allocation, but improved 
collections are expected to increase the share for pub- 
lic schools by $500,000 yearly. 

Utah repealed the earmarking of sales tax receipts 
for the state school funds and allocated all sales tax 
money to social security expenditures. This deprives 
the state school funds of the guarantee that had existed 
for the last four years. 

Idaho made important changes in the basis of the 
state public school income fund. Earmarked revenues 
from beer and liquors and the mines profits tax, 
amounting to about $570,000 annually, will no longer 
go to this fund, but an appropriation of $1,000,000 
per year for the ensuing biennium was made out of the 
general fund of the state. 


ENGLISH EDUCATORS are studying an important 
study called the “Report of the Consultative Commit- 
tee on Secondary Education with Special Reference to 
Grammar Schools and Technical High Schools.” Is- 
sued by the Board of Education, it is the result of five 
years of work and recommends far-reaching reforms 
in the English educational system. One outstanding 
proposal is for the creation of a new type of technical 
school, and another is for remodeling the traditional 
curriculum of the elementary schools. 


THE NATIONAL Music CAMP ORCHESTRA AND 
BAND, from Interlochen, Michigan, the activities of 
which were reported in the November, 1938, PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN, spent a week in New York City 
where they performed a number of concerts. 

The trip of the more than 300 campers was the 
climax of the activities of the summer. A similar 
group attended the Chicago World's Fair in 1933. 


Education on Air and Screen 


RECORDING OF THE “AMERICANS ALL—TIMMI- 
GRANTS ALL” radio series are now available for schools 
and study groups, and may be secured from the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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The new aids to learning are 12-inch and 16-inch 
recordings of these Office of Education broadcasts. 
They should be useful to teachers of social studies, 
civics, government, economics, industry, and geog- 
raphy. Supplied free with each purchase of recordings 
is a Teachers’ Manual which gives suggestions for class 
and out-of-class use. 

For information and prices, write to the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange, Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

The following schedules are those listing programs 
of special interest to school people which will be re- 
leased over two of the major networks during Septem- 
ber. This list will be added to from time to time. 


SUNDAY 

9:00-10:00 a. m.—Coast to Coast on a Bus, children’s 
program with Milton J. Cross conducting (NBC 
Blue). 

11:45-12:00 n.—Vernon Crane’s Story Book, drama- 
tizations. Sept. 24, “The Wily Wooly Worm” 
(NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p. m.—On Your Job, vocational guidance 
program (NBC Red). 

12:00-1:00 p. m.—Radio City Music Hall of the Air, 
string quartet with soloists (NBC Blue). 

2:30-3:00 p. m.—Democracy in Action, a series of 
programs designed to show the people of the United 
States how their federal government operates. 
Produced in cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education (CBS). 

2:30-3:00 p. m.—University of Chicago Round Table 
Discussion (NBC Red). 

3:00-4:00 p. m.—CBS Symphone Orchestra. 

3:15-3:30 p. m.—Bookman’s Notebook, Joseph 
Henry Jackson, book reviewer (NBC Blue). 

4:30-5:00 p. m.—"‘The World Is Yours’ under aus- 
pices Smithsonian Institution. Sept. 24, “World's 
Most Valuable Trees’”” (NBC). 

7:00-7:30 p. m.—The People’s Platform, Prof. Lyman 
Bryson (CBS). 

8:00-9:00 p. m.—NBC Orchestra, guest conductors 
(NBC Blue). 

10:00-10:30 p. m.—Norman Corwin’s “Words With- 
out Music’’ (CBS). 

10:45-11:00 p. m.—Capital Opinions broadcast from 
Washington, D. C. (CBS). 

MONDAY 


12:30-1:30 p. m.—National Farm and Home Hour, 
guest speakers, Walter Blaufuss and his Home- 
steaders (NBC Blue, Monday through Saturday). 

2:00-2:30 p. m.—Adventure in Reading, dramatized 
stories of noted authors. Sept. 25, ‘Salem in the 
Eighteenth Century,” from a book by James Duncan 
Phillips (NBC Blue). 














3:00-4:00 p. m.—U. S. Marine Band, Capt. Taylor 
Branson conducting (NBC Blue). 

3:00-4:00 p. m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 

5:45-6:00 p. m.—Adventures in Science, guests inter- 
viewed by Watson Davis, director of Science Serv- 
ice (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p. m.—Science in the News, guest speaker 
(NBC Red). 

7:45-8:00 p. m.—Science on the March, Dr. Carroll 
Lane Fenton. Sept. 25, Dr. Ray Forest Moulton re- 
turns to program (NBC Blue). 

9:00-10:00 p. m.—Magic Key of RCA, variety pro- 
gram (NBC Blue). 

10:00-10:30 p. m.—“‘So This Is Radio,” behind the 
scenes in radio by Norman Corwin (CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p. m.—National Radio Forum (from 
Washington), guest speaker (NBC Blue). 


TUESDAY 

3:00-3:30 p. m.—U. S. Army Band, Capt. Thomas F. 
Darcy, conductor (NBC Blue). 

3:00-4:00 p. m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 

3:45-4:00 p. m.—Between the Bookends, Ted Malone 
(NBC Blue, Tuesday through Friday). 

5:00-5:30 p. m.——Columbia String Orchestra (CBS). 

5:45-6:15 p. m.—March of Games, Nila Mack, di- 
rector (CBS). 

8:00-9:00 p. m.—'‘The Human Adventure,” experi- 
mental weekly educational series dramatizing the 
contributions of American universities to the 
world’s progress (CBS). 

10:00-10:30 p. m.—Columbia Workshop Festival 
(CBS). 

10:45-11:00 p. m.—American Viewpoints (CBS). 

WEDNESDAY 


3:00-4:00 p. m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 

5:15-5:30 p. m.—Of Men and Books, Prof. John T. 
Frederick (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p. m.—Art in the News, Dr. Bernard 
Meyers, art critic, no advance titles (NBC Red). 

10:30-11:00 p. m.—The Public Interest in Democ- 
racy, Mark Sullivan and Jay Franklin (NBC Blue). 

THURSDAY 

3:00-4:00 p. m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 

5:45-6:15 p. m.—March of Games (CBS). 

9:00-10:00 p. m.—Promenade Symphony Orchestra 
of Toronto, Reginald Stewart conducting (NBC 
Blue). 

10:45-11:00 p. m.—American Viewpoints program 
(CBS). 

FRIDAY 

3:00-3:45 p. m.—U. S. Navy Band, Lieut. Charles 
Benter, director (NBC Blue). 

3:00-4:00 p. m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 
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5:45-6:00 p. m.—Men Behind the Stars, sponsored 
by the American Museum of Natural History and 
the Hayden Planetarium (CBS). 

SATURDAY 

10:15-10:30 a. m.—No School Today, safety show 
for children, Bill Steinke, Fields & Hall, music by 
the mountaineers (NBC Red). 

10:45-11:00 a. m.—The Child Grows Up, Katherine 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor (NBC Blue). 

11:00-11:15 a. m.—Highways to Health (CBS). 

11:45-12:00 n.—Nature Sketches, “Scouting the 
Trailside,” microphone tours through the wonders 
of the Colorado Mountain National Park, conducted 
by Raymond Gregg, park naturalist (NBC Red). 

12:15-12:30 p. m.—Women in the World of Tomor- 
row (CBS). 

12:30-1:00 p. m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, dra- 
matic adaptations of fairy tales and original fan- 
tasies by the CBS director of children’s programs. 
Enacted by junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

2:00-2:30 p. m.—What Price America, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior conservation program (CBS). 

7:00-7:30 p. m.—Americans at Work (CBS). 

8:30-9:00—Columbia Workshop Festival (CBS). 


TEACHING FiLM CusTopIANs INc. make available 
at once to teachers in schools with projection appara- 
tus valuable helps at nominal cost. 

The films to be distributed by Teaching Film Cus- 
todians Inc. were selected by competent educational 
judges from 15,000 commercial films. The 500 films 
thus chosen for educational use are described and 
classified in a 314-page catalogue which may be ob- 
tained from the corporation. 

The trustees of Teaching Film Custodians Inc. are: 
James R. Angell, president emeritus of Yale Univer- 
sity and educational director of the National Broad- 
casting Company; Willard E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary, National Education Association; and Carl E. 
Milliken, former governor of Maine, and secretary of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. 

The films are black and white in the 16 mm. size. 
The schedule of fees per reel for the renting or re- 
leasing of these pictures is announced as follows: 


1. For a period of two weeks or less... .$ 5.00 


2. For one-half a school year.......... 10.00 
3. For one whole school year......... 15.00 
4. For two whole school years......... 25.00 
5. For three whole school years........ 30.00 


Requests for further information and orders for 
the films should be sent to Teaching Film Custodians 
Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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9 | Total | Withdrawals Present | Good Standing Arrears 
CHAPTER Init. | Enroll- | Enroll- Nominal 
| _ment Trans. | Dead | Drop.* | ment Number/Per Cent! 29th 28th ie 
ined eee mee 65 1,079 | 47 | 47 19 966 450 | 46.6 96 42 378 
Sy asa: | 97 | 1,996 | 180 | 68 28 | 1,720 | 683] 39.7 | 133 | 79 | 825 
RNs ose weno | 80 { 770 | 36 29 7 698 | 261] 37.9 113 29 295 
se iis cde | 65 | 1,036 | 35 38 15 948 426 | 44.9 100 48 374 
RRS | 36 798 50 37 22 689 317 | 46.0 69 27 276 
| | 
ee ae | 38 | 1,031 | 89 34 29 879 | 490| 55.7 56 35 298 
dn saith avons | 20 | 842 48 25 18 751 264 | 35.2 56 43 388 
RRO | 34 | 638 30 16 11 581 169 | 29.1 65 91 256 
SAREE 7 | 587 18 36 16 517 | 242] 468 26 15 234 
MN atav sda: 20 | 655 23 20 31 581 | 174} 29.9 43 18 346 
RIED ia 9 wisi tia's'e'g | 102 | 957 32 | «25 32 868 | 566 | 65.3 65 30 207 
Me esGeses<ess | 30 396 7 15 8 366 210 | 57.4 37 17 102 
ORES eee | 48 821 35 29 7 750 | 298 | 39.7 91 45 316 
0 Te | £2 503 18 28 3 454 | 315 | 69.4 27 20 92 
Omicron.......... | 41 | 571 is | 16 | 20 520 | 307 | 59.0 42 20 151 
| 
SS ee | 62{/ 799 44 | 2 | 7 721 | 411 | 57.0 67 35 208 
eee | 116 1,008 | 12 2 | 7 957 | 643 | 67.2 30 43 241 
SN ap x4 ne | 93 969 | 26 23 | 77 843 | 460 | 546 | 87 | 46 | 250 
RE Caare 9x5 + <9. | 3 | #6] 20 | 10 442 | 273) 61.8 45 18 106 
Upsilon.......... | 28 554 | 23 1 | 12 | 508 | 178 35.0 63 42 225 
BN denied | 2{ 68] 20] 1 | 4 | 626| 278| 444 | 36] 37] 255 
ad dice wists | 23 | 386 | 21 +i 2 359 | 159 | 44.3 | 42 18 140 
2A | 38 853 | 29 2 | 6 790 | 275 | 348 | 122 65 328 
Omega....-....-. | 53 | 744 | 17 | 16 | 17 694 | 333 | 480 | 113] 38 | 210 
Alpha Alpha... .. 27 499 | 5 | 10 1 483 | 117] 24.2 | 43 6 317 
| 
ites... 17 | 256 | a 4 7 238 | 137! 57.6 | 22 14 65 
Alpha Gamma... .. | 32 | 460 e323 5 444 | 108 24.3 | 46 42 248 
Alpha Delta... .... | wi sei] 4] 3 0 333 | 69| 20.7 | 17 34 213 
Alpha Epsilon.....| 95 | 1002 | 11 | 19 10 962 | 645 67.0 100 42 175 
Alpha Zeta... .. | @ | 309 2 | s 7 292 | 143 49.0 34 16 | 99 
| 
Alpha Eta. ..... | 32 | 284 gt me il 267 | 206 77.2 20 10 31 
Alpha Theta... .... |} 32) 398 | 4 8 381 | 161 42.2 36 30 154 
Alpha Iota........ } 32] 376 | 5 . 1 362 216 | 59.7 47 11 88 
Alpha Kappa...... | 41] 486] 1] 10 469 133 | 28.4 65 20 251 
Alpha Lambda.....| 18 mm .. t4 C4 8 257 5 63.4 | 33 5 | 56 
Aiba e......... | 63 ss | 17/ 8 | 2 s71 | 289) 506 | 76| 41 165 
Alpha Nu......... | s2| 403 | 7] 6] 1 389 192 | 49.4 47 43 107 
Abe Mi........- | 23 | 290 | 3 | 2 | 2 283 128 | 45.2 40 28 87 
Alpha Omicron....| 35 | 228 | 1 | 1 | oO 226 136 | 60.2 38 14 38 
ae | 1 | 1244] of a1] 0 123 99 | 80.5 7 7 10 
| | | 
* AlphaRho........ 2 75 | Oo | 1 0 74 66 89.2 | 1 1 6 
Alpha Sigma....... | 45 y+ > 2 2 4 243 222 | 91.0 7 9 5 
Alpha Tau........ | 353 200 eto 4 0 197 162 | 82.2 20 11 4 
Alpha Upsilon... . . | 45 174 0 | oO 0 174 107 | 61.5 41 23 3 
Alpha Phi......... | 31 | 126 | 0 | 1 0 125 93 | 74.4 18 14 0 
| 
Alpha Chi......... | 63 | 199 1 0 0 198 | 154| 77.8 32 12 0 
Alpha Psi......... 35 | 91 | 0 0 0 91 91 | 100.0 0 0 0 
Alpha Omega... .. .| 73 82 0 0 0 82 82 | 100.0 0 0 0 
Beta Alpha........ = ef ot: is 0 85 85 | 100.0 0 0 0 
Totals.......... | 2,143 | 26,785 | 947 | 743 | 518 | 24,577 |12,186 | 49.6 | 2,434 | 1,334 | 8,623 
i © This column is the total of members who are ‘‘withdrawn,” “‘demitted,” or “expelled.” The majority consists of “withdrawn” 
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Alpha .........+.- XXXXXXXXX 46.6 
OS dé treen vena XXXXXXXX 39.7 
CAE. bic awn XXXXXXXX 37.9 
i a at. XXXXXXXXX 44.9 
Epsilon .........-- XXXXXXKKX 46.0 
Rd ee ap ere XXXXXXXXXXK 55.7 
6 cntennaeded aban XXXXXXxX 35.2 
TN ks af exe vases XxXXXX 29.1 
ON es inte ita ote gan XXXXXXXXX 46.8 
Kappa .........06. XXXXXX 29.9 
| ae XXXXXXXXXXXXX 65.3 
eee ee eee eee XXXXKXXXXKXX 57.4 
OS sc ceseevenman een XXXXXXXX 39.7 
WE oaceeds ce cees XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 69.4 
i a ee XXXXXKXXXXXXX 59.0 
eR err ee XXXXXXXXXKXK 57.0 
BK. cashes viewers XXXXXXXKXXXXK 67.2 
GOR ov vsivsvcens XXXXXXXXXXX 54.6 
Oe cccuxeestueeaa XXXXXXXXXXXXK 61.8 
Upallon .....essees XXXXXXX 35.0 
ee ae XXXXXXXXX 44.4 
COS oercdwehenaen XXXXXKXXXX 44,3 
OE ssi dotiteoddeews XXXXXXX 34.8 
OMORR onc ccccvees XXXXXXXXXX 48.0 
Alpha Alpha ....... XXXXX 24.2 
Alpha Beta ........ XXXXXXXXXXXX 57.6 
Alpha Gamma ...... xXXxxX 24.3 
Alpha Delta ....... XXXX 20.7 
Alpha Epsilon ...... XXXXXXXXXXXXX 67.0 
Alphe Zeta .......% XXXXXXXXXX 49.0 
AlgRG TMB. 65.0 00009 XXXXXKXXXXXKXXXX 77.2 
Alpha Theta ....... XXXXXXXX 42.2 
Alpha Iota ......... XXXXXXXXXXXX 59.7 
Alpha Kappa ...... XXXXXX 28.4 
Alpha Lambda ..... XXXXXKXXXXXXX 63.4 
po Pere XXXXXXXXXX 50.6 
AMBER si swcecen XXXXXXXXXX 49.4 
pe PPrreereere XXXXXXXXX 45.2 
Alpha Omicron ..... XXXXXXXXXXXX 60.2 
ARTE sles v0ssen XXXXKXXXXXXXKXXX 80.5 
Alpha Rho ........ XXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXXXX 89.2 
Alpha Sigma ....... XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 91.0 
Alpha Tau ......... XXXKXXXXXXXXXXXX 82.2 
Alpha Upsilon ...... XXXXXXXXXXXX 61.5 
Alghe FR ows sec ee XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 74.4 
eer XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 77.8 
Ceres XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXX 100.0 
Alpha Omega ..... .XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXxxxx 100.0 
oe eee XXXXXXXXXXXKKXKXKXXK 100.0 
NATIONAL ...... XXXXXXKXXX 49.6 





Facts and Figures 


The wide range of effectiveness in the collection of 
the annual dues by the various campus chapters is 
shown clearly in the percentage graph. Among the 
chapters which have been functioning for a number of 
years, the range is from 20.7 per cent to 91 per cent. 
Of the first ten chapters on the roll, only one has been 
able to maintain a good standing list above the na- 
tional average—average percentage for the group of 
ten is 41.7 per cent. Of the second ten, eight chapters 
are well above the national average with a percentage 
for the group of 57.1 per cent. Of the third ten, only 
two are above the national average with a percentage 
for the group of 43.4 per cent. In the fourth ten, six 
are above the national average with a percentage for 
the group of 51.8 per cent. Obviously, neither the age 
nor the size of the chapter is a determining factor rela- 
tive to its ability to maintain the continuing interest 
and effective relationship of its members. What then 
are the factors which operate? This would seem to be 
a field for exploration by the national council. 

Further study of the membership statistics shows 
that 35.1 per cent of the present enrollment is on the 
nominal or inactive list; 5.4 per cent are in arrears for 
two years; and 9.9 per cent are in arrears for one year 
only. Less than 5 per cent of the enrollment in Phi 
Delta Kappa has been lost by death or withdrawal 
from the fraternity. Almost twice as many members 
were added to the rolls last year as have been lost by 
withdrawal or death in the life of the fraternity. 

The report of the auditor for the thirtieth fiscal year 
showed a total of $67,546.78 in cash receipts; a total 
of $55,237.98 in cash disbursements; and a balance 
of $12,308.80 on deposit. The net income for the 
year was $35,109.81 and the expense, $30,505.24, 
leaving a balance in the national office account of 
$4,604.57. Of this amount, $2,150.00 was designated 
for special funds by the National Council and the 
remainder, $2,454.57, automatically becomes a part of 
the reserve fund. The auditor showed a total of 
$22,184.46 in the reserve fund, exclusive of the pres- 
ent commitments to special funds which amount to 
$5,726.58. The cash and cashable assets of the fra- 
ternity on May 31, 1939, amounted to a total of 
$35,731.54. 

The Education Abstracts account is kept separately 
and in this account the auditor showed receipts (in- 
cluding grants) from November 1, 1937, to June 22, 
1939, amounting to $10,436.47 and disbursements 
amounting to $7,154.51 with a balance in the treasury 
of $3,281.96. 

The average member of Phi Delta Kappa is hardly 
aware of the amount of business that must be handled 
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by the national office in the course of a year's time. 
Furthermore, much of the accounting is in terms of 
small amounts. Membership records for each indi- 
vidual member must be kept accurately and down to 
date. Service must be rendered with a reasonable de- 
gree of promptness. Inquiries and complaints must 
have attention and often the records must be searched 
for evidence which is conclusive in a particular case. 
A careful study of ‘‘facts and figures” and the statisti- 
cal data on membership will be worthwhile for any 
member. 

The national office occupies the entire second floor 
of a building which was formerly occupied by a bank. 
The floor area totals nearly 2,500 square feet and all 
of it is in use by the national office. The staff which 
serves Phi Delta Kappan and Education Abstracts con- 
sists of six persons. It includes the executive secretary 
who also serves as editor, the associate editor of pub- 
lications, and four workers whose duties include book- 
keeping, stenography, and clerical work generally. 
These facts are given that members may have some 
appreciation of the extent to which Phi Delta Kappa 
has grown in its attempt to carry on a service program 
for the membership and, through its publications, for 
education. 





Teaching as a Man’s Job 


A professor of education in one of our state univer- 
sities ordered enough copies of Teaching as a Man's 
Job to supply his class a year ago and the order has 
been repeated for the current year. This is evidence 
that in a least one institution this book has been effec- 
tive in class work for beginning students in the study 
of education. 

ae a 

The Board of Education of Chicago believes in the 
merit of Teaching as a Man's Job to the extent of an 
order for 2,000 copies of a special cloth edition. 

* a x 

Kappa Phi Kappa is co-operating with Phi Delta 
Kappa in furthering the guidance project by distribut- 
ing 1,000 copies of a special edition of Teaching as 
a Man’s Job. 


* * * 


The president of Alpha Gamma chapter, Ed Erick- 
son, writes as follows: 

“Through the efforts of the Alpha Gamma Chapter 
of the State College of Washington every accredited 
high school in that state now has in its library a copy 
of Teaching as a Man’s Job. 

“The Alpha Gamma Chapter is grateful to the na- 
tional organization for making this book available. 
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We took the distribution of this book as our oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the teachers of the future 
and to the teaching profession.” 





Chapter Installation 


Beta Beta, the fiftieth campus chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, was installed in North Texas State Teachers 
College at Denton, Texas, on July 10, 1939. John H. 
Aydelotte, national historian, Willard N. Van Slyck, 
district representative, J. Fred Horn, state co-ordina- 
tor, and Paul M. Cook, executive secretary, in addition 
to a number of local Phi Delta Kappans and visitors 
from other parts of the state, participated in the 
installation. 

Fifty-seven neophytes were initiated as charter mem- 
bers and fifteen others were approved for initiation 
although they were unable to be present for the first 
initiation. There is every reason to expect the develop- 
ment of a strong chapter at Denton and the endorse- 
ment of other Phi Delta Kappa groups in the state 
gives the new chapter the assurance of their full 
co-operation. This chapter will also do much to 
strengthen the state organization in the furtherance of 
its state-wide program. 








Honest Merchandise at Fair Prices 


Let us Compete on 

Your Class Jewelry 

Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Wire or Write 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


4140 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
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Oregon, idaho, Montana. 
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| DISTRICT NO. 2. 
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California 
Secretary, 491 20th Ave., San Francisco, 
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